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Mack Goes Farther—From raw materials to 
finished product—in every step of quality manu- 
facturing — Mack goes farther. 

The highest standards of testing and inspection, 
hair-splitting precision, and the finest quality ma- 
terials available all contribute to the exclusive 


design and quality construction of Mack vehicles. 


Macks Go Farther— Modern Macks go farther 
afield. High-safe-speed, utmost flexibility, and 


modern features of design and construction in 


MACK TRUCKS, .... 


New York, N. Y. 


of ‘‘MACK 





25 Broadway 


FIRE 


More than 100 Direct Mack Factory 
Branches operate under the titles 
INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK CORP.,”’ “MACK 
MOTOR TRUCK CO.” 
TRUCKS OF CANADA, LTD."’ 


APPARATUS 





every Mack model enable them to cover greater 
distances — increasing the radius of profitable 


truck operation. 


Every Dollar Invested In a Mack Goes 
Farther—tThe dollars you invest in a Mack go 
farther because of the longer life—greater mile- 
age—negligible repairs—and fewer days out of 
service which are the fruits of Mack quality con- 
struction. Years after they have been written off the 
books, Macks continue to give profitable service. 
The present Mack line of four- and six- 
cylinder trucks,ranging from one toten 


tons in capacity, offers the most com- 


Prwcmse prehensive and advanced line of truck 
or : «J 
chassis and body designs under one 


trade mark in the automotive industry. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

















Two Machines in One! 
The TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon 


Slicer—slices straight as well 











as on the bias 


NSTEAD of sacrificing thin ba- 

con, slice it on the bias; it will 

sell at the same price as slices cut 
from regular, wide bellies. 


This machine increases the width 
of the slice about 41%. 


It shows more lean meat — and 
sells better. 


You can save as much as 10c a 
pound on thin bellies. 


It slices within '4 inch of the end 
—a big saving. 














ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTTO STAHL, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


MERKEL BROS., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANDT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARRIS ABATTOIR CO. 
St. Boniface, Man., Canada 








Here are just a few of the prominent concerns already using this slicer 


KEANE-LOFFLER, Inc. UNITED SAUSAGE CoO. 


Benning, D. C. 


GEO. KERN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


KLINCK PACKING CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. GAINER’S, Ltd. 


Madison, Wis. 
WILSON & CO. 


Strathcona, Alta., N. F. 
OSWALD & HESS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARSH & BAXTER, Ltd. WILLIAM DAVIES CO., Ltd. 
Brierley Hill, Staffs, Eng. Toronto, Ont., Canada 























JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 


patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


London, Eng. 








Melbourne, Australia 
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Will It Pay Packers to Improve Lard Methods? 


They Can Consider Alternative of 
Improving Quality by Neutralizing or 
Get Results by Better Merchandising 


Now that refining of lard with 
caustic soda is permitted by the 
federal meat inspection authori- 
ties, packers are considering just 
what advantage this gives them. 

Can the quality of pure lard be 
improved sufficiently to justify 
the time involved and additional 
equipment required ? 

Will the added expense be war- 
ranted? 

Or can packers improve their 
selection of fats, their manufac- 
turing processes and sales policies 
sufficiently to give the same or 
better returns than might be 
obtained by neutralizing their 
lard? 

While some of the older superintend- 
ents and refinery men in the industry 
are entirely familiar with the process 
of neutralizing the fatty acids in lard 
by use of caustic soda, many others 
know little of the actual processes 
involved. 

The methods followed in this opera- 
tion are outlined by a veteran in the 
industry who has kept up-to-date in all 
refining processes, both for vegetable 
oils and for lard. 


Refining Lard With Caustic 
Soda 
By “Old Timer.” 

Only the old timer around the meat 
packing establishment remembers when 
refining pure lard with caustic soda 
was a common practice. 

It has seemed a curious anomaly 
during the past few decades that neu- 
tralization of the free fatty acids con- 


tained in edible oils was freely per- 
mitted, while neutralization of these 
acids in pure lard was strictly pro- 
hibited. 

This gave the producer of vegetable 
shortening an advantage in that he 
could broadcast the neutrality of his 
product and capitalize upon its low 
smoke point compared with that of 
pure lard. 





IT’S BUILT OF LARD. 

And probably refined lard at that—this 
model skyscraper of pure lard built by 
the chef in a Marseilles, France, hotel. 
Practically all lard exported from the 
United States is refined, and some of this 
goes to France. In the past fuller’s earth 
and activated carbon have been the re- 
fining agents, 


And so, with the assistance of this 
apparent discrimination, vegetable 
shortening has advanced from a stage 
of being considered a lard substitute to 
where it is actually preferred by a 
goodly proportion of the consuming 
trade. 

But let us be fair. 


Has the meat packer made any spe- 
cial attempt to better his product 
during these years, when edible oil re- 
finers have spent unlimited time, money 
and effort on the improvement of their 
product ? 


The Packer’s Own Fault. 


The reason most generally advanced 
for banning neutralization of free 
fatty acids in pure lard has been that 
there would be a tendency toward oper- 
ating carelessness because refining 
would help to rectify such carelessness. 


Packers might actually have benefitted 
by this prohibition if they would. For 
who can doubt that the pure lard pro- 
duced during the period mentioned 
might have contained one-third to one- 
fourth of the free fatty acids which it 
actually did contain, and might have 
been made otherwise generally more 
acceptable to the consuming trade than 
it has been, had one-tenth the time, 
money and technical attention been ap- 
plied to it that was bestowed upon 
making edible vegetable oil products a 
success. 

During the past year the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry has _ per- 
mitted the use of caustic soda for neu- 
tralizing the free fatty acids in pure 
lard. 


Meantime the packer seems to have 
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decided that pure lard is a sort of 
necessary evil, a by-product, and some- 
thing he is not inclined to spend extra 
money on. It is a question whether or 
not he wants to refine his lard. 

What Does Refining Call For? 
What is involved in refining? 
Refining with a solution of sodium 

hydroxide is going to mean: 

1. The installation of additional 
equipment for neutralizing, purifying 
and cleaning, and it may involve new 
buildings to house such equipment. 

2. It will increase the labor, steam 
and materials cost. 

3. It will mean a loss in pure lard 
from neutralizing of free fatty acids, 
ranging from % per cent to 3 per cent. 

4. It will involve the marketing of a 
new product—soap stock—from neu- 
tralizing. 

There is little in the past attitude of 
the packer toward pure lard production 
to indicate that any great rush will be 
made to adopt a process of this kind, 
even though it will unquestionably im- 
prove pure lard quality, if properly 
undertaken. 

Packer marketing of pure lard does 
not appear to be on a plane where it is 
receptive to an undertaking to put over 
a better product at a higher price. If 
refining with caustic meant a lower 
production cost it is probable that every 
packer would adopt it immediately. 


REFINING KETTLE FOR TREATING LARD. 
Kettles such as this, or a steam-jacketed kettle, may 
be used for refining lard with caustic. 


The caustic soda is mixed with the lard, heated until 
the two are thoroughly mixed and a proper “break” 


appears. 


the top. 





The agitation is then reduced, and finally the 
steam and agitation are both shut off. The soap stock 
then settles to the bottom and the refined lard goes to 
The latter is siphoned off, while the soap 
stock is drawn off from the bottom of the kettle. 
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It is not the purpose in this article 
to argue the merits of caustic soda re- 
fining of pure lard, or to advocate its 
adoption by meat packers generally. 
Each individual meat packer knows 
whether or not he should refine. Items 
of extra expense which he must face 
when refining have already been 
enumerated. 

Advice on Refining. 

As some packers will refine their 
pure lard, the following practical ad- 
vice is directed to their attention. 

The addition of a caustic soda solu- 
tion sufficient to neutralize the free 
fatty acids in pure lard is a chemical 
process, involving a definite chemical 
reaction, combining the sodium of 
sodium hydroxide with the free fatty 
acid, whereby a soap is formed. This 
is entirely unlike so-called refining of 
lard with fuller’s earth, which is 
entirely a physical action, removing 
color through absorption. 

It is necessary to use a slight excess 
of actual sodium hydroxide in neutral- 
izing, but it is entirely possible to 
saponify whole fat as well as fatty 
acids, and to leave soap in the lard 
after refining. These things must be 
guarded against. 

Neutralization, therefore, must have 
a close chemical control as well as a 
careful operating control of tempera- 
tures, cleansing, etc. No packer should 
attempt to refine by “rule 
of thumb” methods, as it 
will surely bring him much 
grief. 

Tests Are Necessary. 


The first step in refining 
is to take an average sam- 
ple of the lard to be neu- 
tralized, and determine by 
laboratory test the free 
fatty acids present. The 
chemist can then compute 
the amount of actual so- 
dium hydroxide necessary 
to neutralize these free 
fatty acids. He should 
add a_ sufficient excess 
over and above this amount 
to make complete neutrali- 
zation sure, and to facili- 
tate the reaction. 


Tests should then be 
run in the laboratory, 
duplicating plant condi- 
tions as closely as possible, 
using different strengths 
of sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions in water—that is 12 
per cent, 10 per cent, 8 per 
cent, etc. — at different 
temperatures, and a 
caustic solution should be 
made up in the plant from 
76 per cent commercial 
caustic soda, in accordance 
with whatever works best. 
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TESTING REFINED OILS. 


Refined oils are subjected to severe 
laboratory tests, and the same must be 
applied to lard. Otherwise packers can- 
not hope to compete with vegetable short- 
enings. Packinghouse practice in refining 
lard with caustic should be under labora- 
tory control for best results. 


This caustic soda solution should be 
added in the factory at whatever tem- 
perature appears to work to _ best 
advantage in the laboratory tests, in a 
mechanically - agitated cone - bottomed 
tank, the temperature being controlled 
by closed steam in a coil or jacket. 

The sodium soap caused by combina- 
tion of the free fatty acids with the 
caustic soda solution will tend to be- 
come heavy after the reaction is com- 
pleted, so the mass should be allowed 
to settle for eight hours to overnight. 

The neutralized lard should then be 
decanted off, heated and further settled. 
The soap stock is sold as such, in 
barrels, drums or tank cars. 

The neutralized lard should then 
either be washed thoroughly with water 
and dried, or should be agitated with 
sufficient diatomaceous earth to absorb 
all traces of soap, and should be pumped 
through a filter press at the lowest 
possible temperature practical from the 
standpoint of filtration. 


The cleansed and purified neutral- 
ized lard should then be treated by the 
regular process of refining with fuller’s 
earth and/or activated carbon, as may 
seem most desirable. 


A description of processing with 
fuller’s earth, activated carbon and 
diatomaceous earth appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of September 
20, p. 25. 

cemeanin 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Packaged Fresh Meats Please Consumers 
In a Modern Shop Setting 


One meat packing concern (in 
the Southwest) wondered if meat 
consumers in its territory were 
interested in pre-cut, packaged 
fresh meats. 

They decided to find out. 


So they installed a modernistic 
meat market — containing ONLY 
cut and packaged meats—in an 
up-to-date office building in their 
city. 

They put rugs on the floor, 
tapestries and mirrors on the 
walls, installed a writing desk, 
easy chairs, a drinking fountain 
and other comforts. 

Then a group of attractive 
girls were drafted from the plant 
personnel and assigned to sell 
meat and answer questions. 


According to Sales Manager Stanley 
S. Spencer, of the Keefe-Le Stourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, Kan., the demon- 
stration proved that packaged meats 
are “on their way.” 

He regards this modernistic meat 
market experiment as a success, even 
though it was carried on for only a 
short time. 

Testing the Public Taste. 

Mr. Spencer describes the 
taking and its results. 

“Looking ahead for a few years,” 


under- 











said he, “the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co. 
equipped a modernistic meat market to 
test the approval of local people and 
visitors from outlying cities. 

“Surrounded by a setting of comfort- 
able furniture, striking pictures, tapes- 
tries and drapes, displays of choice beef 
and pork cuts, wrapped appetizingly in 
cellophane or parchment paper, were 
arranged in an attractive new type 
freezer case. Each package carried the 
company’s trademarked price tag, 
which made it easy for inexperienced 
help to make sales to the satisfaction 
of everyone. Modern housewives were 
able to select their favorite cuts at a 
glance. 


“The purpose of the market—or meat 
dispensary, as it might be called—was 
to discern the public’s reaction and to 
get their ideas on ready-cut and pack- 
aged meats. Cards inviting inquiry on 
particularly new features were set 
about the room, and the young ladies 
in attendance, who by the way were 
drafted directly from the Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Company’s local plant, an- 
swered all questions and made all sales. 


Consumers Quick to Approve. 

“It was found that the public did not 
look on the undertaking as being too 
radical. On the contrary, many seemed 
to have thought along similar lines 
before. Consumers readily saw the 


PACKAGED MEATS PERMIT MODERNISTIC MERCHANDISING. 


“Eye appeal” is the best salesman any product can have. 


The packer has been 


depending more and more on eye appeal, but the retailer has not always realized 


on the packer’s efforts. 


Now that the packaging of all kinds of meats and meat products has been 
made possible, the retail meat dealer can capitalize on the consumer's artistic sense 
as well as the packer’s efforts as shown in the above illustration of an experi- 
mental meat market installed by the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, Arkansas City, 


Kans, 























MODERN IN EVERY WAY. 


The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company’s 
package meat market demonstration was 
installed in a modern office building in 
the down-town section of Arkansas City, 
Kans. The attractive exterior invited the 
housewife to inspect the packaged meats 
inside the shop, and to rest and chat with 
her friends if she cared to do so. 

The demonstration proved to the sat- 
isfaction of company officials that pack- 
aged, pre-cut fresh meats wil play an 
important part in meat retailing of the 
future. 


advantages in packaging the meats in 
this manner, and the savings and bene- 
fits they would derive directly from 
such a method. 

“The market, which was set up in a 
show-room of the city’s finest office 
building, measured up commendably to 
the surrounding stores. A full line of 
packinghouse products, such as sau- 
sage, sliced bacon and specialties, were 
displayed in two “Help Yourself” 
cases, each product carrying its price 
tag in plain view. 

“As sales of the packaged fresh 
meats were made orders were filled 
from the freezer case storage space. 
Thus the display in the upper compart- 
ment was not disturbed. 

“Many favorable comments on this 
market were made; enough, in fact, to 
convince the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Com- 
pany once and for all that ready-cut 
packaged meats are on their way. 


New Features Explained. 

“The market was operated as nearly 
like a permanent market as was pos- 
sible. Every effort was made to abol- 
ish the feeling that this was only a 
display, and that all the fixtures and 
fittings were arranged merely to set off 
the cases and the meat. 

“The absence of saw-dust on the floor 
was called to the public’s attention. 

“The absence of scales was explained 
by the fact that each package was 
weighed and priced at the plant, where 
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scales are tested regularly and weights 
must be accurate. 

“Attention was centered on the fact 
that the packages were inspected and 
passed by Uncle Sam’s inspectors, as- 
suring the housewives of the healthful 
and sanitary condition, not only of the 
meat itself, but of the surroundings in 
which the meat had been packaged. 

“Visitors were shown that when the 
government puts its O. K. on a package 
it must be of the same quality pre- 
viously offered. under that name or 
brand, thus assuring the same grade 
of meat time after time, as nearly as 
is humanly possible. 

“The room contained a wicker divan 
with two chairs to match and a num- 
ber of end tables and magazine racks 
and ash trays. A writing desk for 
milady to write her checks was found 
in one corner, while a radio was in evi- 
dence close at hand. 

“Flowers and ferns enhanced the at- 
mosphere of the room considerably, and 
for the ladies a good-sized mirror was 
provided. An electric water cooler of 
new design made available good drink- 
ing water. The rugs that adorned the 
floors and the furniture blended pleas- 
ingly with the room. 

“Electric lamps on either end of the 
freezer case advertised the company’s 
trade mark ‘ARK.’ 

“Everything was ideal for the con- 
sumer to enter the market and leisurely 
inspect all of the various cuts plainly 
visible in the case, although viewed 
through four panes of plate glass. If 
women cared to rest a moment, they 
were in surroundings that made it easy 
for them to do so. 

“Perhaps the housewife might meet 
a friend she hasn’t seen in some time. 
They could enjoy a nice chat as thor- 
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oughly as if they were in their own 
homes. All of the time they might 
be subconsciously thinking of meat— 
perhaps discussing some of the cuts. 
“At any rate, she might enjoy many 
things that she would otherwise not be 
afforded. And when she was ready to 
go her package was not one of running 
juices and perhaps of blood, but a nice 
compact parcel, that in itself was a 


Je 
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decided advantage over the old method. 

“It was not surprising, therefore,” 
concluded Mr. Spencer, “that the new 
method of meat merchandising was a 
success from the start. It proved to 
our satisfaction that the consumer 
wants convenience and sanitation in her 
marketing, and that eye appeal sells 
goods. There is no doubt in our minds 
that packaged meats are here to stay.” 





Packer Decree Arguments Put Case 
Up to Court for Decision 


Final interpretations of evidence 
given during the six weeks of hearings 
on the petitions of Armour and Com- 
pany and Swift & Company for modi- 
fication of the packers’ consent decree 
were made by counsel during the clos- 
ing days of the first week in December. 

The case has been under way in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia since October 7, with Justice 
Jennings presiding. 

Counsel for the intervenors, the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, argued that the 
evidence in no sense justified a modi- 
fication, and that the removal of the 
decree’s restrictions would present dan- 
gerous probabilities of a monopoly in 
the meat and food industry. 

Harold B. Teegarden, counsel for the 
Department of Justice, in opposing the 
petitions said that packers had failed 
to make out such an affirmative case 
as would warrant the court to grant 
the petitions. Not only have they failed 
to prove their case, but a threat of 
monopoly in the food industry was 
shown by the evidence should the re- 











“SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS” HELPS TO STIMULATE MEAT TRADE. 
One of the features of the “Spirit of Christmas” parade held in Memphis, Tenn., 


on a recent evening was the float of the 


Memphis Packing Corporation, voted the 


most unique in the parade, and which attracted so much attention that it reflected at 


once in packinghouse sales. 


The float, designed at the plant, represented an old-fashioned “wood lot,’’ sur- 
rounded by a split-rail fence, the lot covered with snow and with a Snow Man in 
the center. Five young ladies from the office, attired in snow costumes, rode on the 
float and threw imitation snowballs at the 125,000 people who witnessed the parade. 

The snowballers (left to right) are Lois Grissom, traffic department; Marguerite 
Nuetzel, secretary to president G. D. Strauss; Ruth Roach, general bookkeeper; 
Christine White and Ruth Tebo. There were 42 floats and 20 bands in the parade. 


strictions of the decree be removed, Mr. 
Teegarden said. 

However, he read to the court and 
placed in the record a statement on be- 
half of the Attorney General in which 
the latter said that “the question 
whether there should be a modification 
is a judicial question to be decided on 
the law and the evidence.” 


Consider Economic Arguments. 

The government agreed that it is 
proper for the court to consider eco- 
nomic elements in determining whether 
in equity the decree should be modified. 

Following this Justice Bailey sug- 
gested that the court might of neces- 
sity take notice of any economic 
changes which might render the en- 
forcement of the decree inequitable. 
He indicated that it was the duty of 
the court to modify the decree if it feels 
that public interest demands modifica- 
tion, regardless of technical questions. 

In reply to questions from the court, 
Mr. Teegarden said that for Armour 
and Company, for example, to retail 
one-half of its products, it would re- 
quire a chain three times the size of 
the largest existing chain store com- 
pany. He said that such a condition 
might lead to a situation where the 
chain store companies would have to 
go into the packing business to the 
extent the packers were going into the 
retail business. 

Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel for 
the packers, made the rebuttal argu- 
ment, reviewing and summarizing the 
testimony given and tracing the legal 
history of the petitioning packers. He 
charged that the evidence failed to es- 
tablish that the petitioners have been 
guilty of coercive or unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

He contended that counsel for the 
government and for the intervening 
wholesale grocers’ associations had 
failed to take into consideration eco- 
nomic trends, and referred to the 
alleged threat of a merger of packer 
concerns and chain store companies as 
“a speculative and not a_ potential 
monopoly.” 

During the closing arguments made 
for the government by Mr. Teegarden, 
Justice Bailey made the suggestion 
that even though the court should mod- 
ify the decree it would retain jurisdic- 
tion, so that it could handle any future 
violations. 
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Meat Consumption Grows When All 
Parts of Industry Pull Together 


Notwithstanding a gain in population 
since 1900 of some 47,000,000, or about 
60 per cent, and despite the fact that 
the number of cattle and hogs on farms 
in the United States is approximately 
the same as in 1900, when complete 
figures become available for 1930, it 
probably will appear that the con- 
sumption per capita of pork, lard and 
veal is greater than it was in 1900. The 
consumption per capita of lamb may 
also be greater. 

These statements were made by 
William Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in an address before the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
at Chicago. 

“The increase in the population of 
the United States since 1900 has been 
very much greater than the increase in 
the number of live stock,” Mr. Woods 
said. “But increased efficiency and 
earlier marketings have meant more 
marketings from a herd of given size 
and hence more meat,” he added. 
“Herds of the same size are today 
yielding somewhat more beef, a great 
deal more veal, and very much more 
pork. 

“While the number of cattle and the 
number of swine on farms at the be- 
ginning of 1930 were about the same 
as the number in 1900, the number of 
animals marketed and the quantity of 
meat sold were very much greater.” 


Pork and Beef Figures. 


Consumption of pork per capita 
during 1930 probably will show an 
increase of some four to six pounds as 
compared with 1900, Mr. Woods stated. 
Consumption of lard per capita prob- 
ably will show an increase of a pound 
or two; veal, 3 or 4 pounds, and lamb 
little change, as compared with con- 
sumption per capita in 1900, he added. 

Consumption of beef will show a de- 
crease. The consumption per capita 
will be below the 51.4 pounds per capita 
recorded in 1929, as compared with 67.8 
pounds in 1900. Even so, the total of 
beef consumed in 1930 will be consider- 
ably above the total consumed in 1900, 
although the consumption per capita is 
markedly less. In general, the con- 
sumption per capita of all meats has 
shown little change in the last twenty 
years. 

In the long run the kind and quan- 
tity of livestock production is influ- 
enced greatly by consuming demand for 
livestock products. This demand is 
influenced by the kind of products 
offered, the esteem in which these 
products are held, and the efficien:y 
with which they are produced and dis- 


tributed. The packing industry is the 
manufacturer and marketer for the 
livestock grower. 

“It is the outlet for the chief sorts of 
livestock: Cattle and calves, swine, 
sheep and lambs. How efficiently or 
how inefficiently the packers do their 
work is a factor in the demand for live- 
stock products and hence in the demand 
for livestock. Consequently, the char- 
acter, the progressiveness and the 
efficiency of the packing industry is 
important to those having an impor- 
tant interest in livestock. 


Where Meat Packer Comes In. 

“Livestock may be viewed in several 
different ways. First, they enrich the 
soil. Secondly, they utilize roughaye 
that is not commonly utilized in any 
other way. Thirdly, they furnish a 
convenient means of marketing and 
often of making more valuable forage 
and grain. 

“In each case the livestock passes 
through the packing industry which 
furnishes the market, acts as the manu- 


facturer and distributes the products. 
The livestock with which you deal are, 
in the main, the raw material with 
which our members deal. 

“So much for a general view of live- 
stock numbers and meat consumption. 
What may be considered between the 
two? The packinghouses. 

“The packinghouses are one division 
of a single industry—the livestock and 
meat industry. Some of you gentlemen 
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have a very close relationship with this 
great industry. Its three divisions are 
as follows: 

“First, the producing division, owned 
and cuilaned by the farmers and 
stockmen; 

“Secondly, the manufacturing and 
wholesaling division, which consists of 
the packinghouses and their distributive 
facilities; 

“Thirdly, the retailing division, owned 
and managed by the meat dealers. 


Cooperation Is Essential. 

“Now, did it ever occur to you that 
the requisites to full success in an in- 
dustry of which the producing, manu- 
facturing and retailing divisions are 
under three different ownerships are 
the same as the requisites to success in 
an industry of which the three divisions 
are under one ownership? 

“And there are such industries. For 
example, there is the oil industry. 
There are oil companies which produce 
their own petroleum, operate their own 
refineries and retail oil and gas from 
their own service stations. 

“The requisites for a_ successful, 
prosperous livestock and meat industry 
are similar to the requisites for a suc- 
lessful, prosperous oil company. Let’s 
see what some of these requisites are. 

“First of all there must be deserved 
good-will among the different divisions 
of the business. . 


This Would Be Fatal. 


“If a producing unit of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana should start a 
campaign of criticism against the re- 
fineries of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, the morale, co-ordination 
and efficiency within the company 
would probably not be helped. 

“And if every time you drove your 
car into a Standard Oil filling station 
the attendant said: ‘We could sell you 
gas and oil a great deal cheaper if 


(Continued on page 52.) 





Livestock Values in 1930 Reflect 
General Business Situation 


While hog slaughter during the first 
eight months of 1930 was 8 per cent 
less than in the same period of the 
previous year, the gross return to hog 
producers—$670,000,000—was 14 per 
cent less than in the earlier period. 

The gross return on cattle showed a 
decline of 18 per cent and that on 
lambs approximately $10,000,000, in 
spite of marked increases in numbers of 
lambs. 

In his annual report dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1930, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture brought out these facts in mak- 
ing the following review of the meat 
animal situation: 

Favorable Situation Early in 1930. 

The livestock situation was favorable 
at the beginning of 1930, but adverse 
conditions developed as the year ad- 
vanced. Returns to livestock pro- 
ducers fell far below those of 1929. 
In the case of cattle and hogs, a de- 
cline in the demand was the principal 
difficulty. Cattle numbers in January 
were only slightly above the low point 


reached in 1928, and cattle slaughter 
seemed not likely to exceed that of the 
previous year. 

Hog production had been reduced and 
a marked reduction in hog slaughter 
was in prospect. Only in the sheep in- 
dustry were there indications of over- 
expansion. 

Yet the prices for all three classes 
of livestock dropped greatly, the sheep 
industry suffering particularly because 
it had to deal with an increased pro- 
duction as well as with a reduced de- 
mand. 

Low Point 40 Per Cent Below 1929. 

Cattle prices began to weaken early 
in March, evidently as a result of a 
declining consumer demand. Weakness 
in the demand was particularly marked 
from the beginning of June to the mid- 
dle of August, when unusually high 
temperatures prevailed over much of 
the country. Toward the end of July 
the average price of all grades of 
slaughter steers had fallen to the low- 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





MEAT MEN’S VOLUNTARY CHAIN. 


The voluntary chain of meat and gro- 
cery stores of the Food Distributors Co- 
operative, Inc., New York City, al- 
though operating but a very short time, 
has a membership of some twenty 
stores on Long Island that have been 
cooperatively purchasing their supplies 
through Food Distributors for the past 
three weeks. South Brooklyn and 
Brooklyn enrolled this week, where 25 
stores will operate under the insignia 
of the Food Distributors Cooperative, 
Inc. The first meeting was held on No- 
vember 17 and was well attended; the 
second meeting may be put over until 
after the holidays, and held early in 
January, when it is expected action 
will be taken on the many applications 
for membership. 

——f—__ 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

MacMarr Stores report sales for No- 
vember, 1930, of $18,937,377, compared 
with $14,419,680 in the same month last 
year. Sales for the eleven months 
ended November amounted to $169,- 
233,546, against $180,101,168 for the 
corresponding 1929 period. 


First National Stores sales for the 
four weeks ended November 22, 1930, 
amounted to $8,220,055, compared with 
$8,608,595 for the same period in 1929, 
a decrease of 4.5 per cent. 


Safeway Stores November sales 
totalled $17,738,309, compared with $19,- 
867,344 in November, 1929. An _ in- 
crease of 1.3 per cent is shown in total 
sales for the eleven months ended No- 
vember, the 1930 amount being $201,- 
657,970, against $198,956,317 for 1929. 


American Stores report sales of $11,- 
132,261 for the four weeks ended No- 
vember 29, 1930, compared with $11,- 
522,139 for the same period in 1929. 


_ Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four weeks ended No- 
vember 29, 1930, amounted to $20,037,- 
434, against $22,179,106 for that period 
in 1929. The number of stores in op- 
eration in November, 1930, totalled 
5,165; in November, 1929, 5,588, a de- 
crease of 7.5 per cent. 


H. C. Bohack Company reports sales 
for November of $2,806,223, compared 
with $2,353,115 in November, 1929. For 
the ten months ended November, 1930, 
sales were $28,892,038, against $23,- 
— for the corresponding period in 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., report sales for 
November, 1930, amounting to $1,051,- 
828 compared with $910,698 for No- 
vember, 1929, an increase of $140,630 
or 15.44 per cent. Total sales for 11 
months ending November 30, 1930, of 
$8,588,929 as compared with $6,958,445 
for the same period in 1929, an increase 
of $1,630,484 or 23.44 per cent. Novem- 
ber, 1929, the company operated 94 
stores as compared with 96 in 1930. 
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The Grand Union Company for the 
four weeks ended November 29, 1930, 
reports sales of $2,772,961, compared 
with $2,731,392 in the corresponding 
1929 period, an increase of 1.5 per cent. 
For the forty-eight weeks ended No- 
vember 29, sales totaled $33,495,475 as 
compared with $30,587,759 in the like 
period last year, an increase of 9.5 per 


cent. 
——_—_—_— 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Directors of the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo., have 
declared four quarterly accumulated 
dividends of $1.75 a share each, due on 
the preferred stock up to and includ- 
ing the one for November, 1929. All 
of the dividends declared will be paid 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 18, 19380. 

Directors of Standard Brands, Inc., 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
30c a share on the common stock, plac- 
ing the issue on a $1.20 annual basis, 
against the $1.50 a year, or 37% quar- 
terly, previously paid. It was stated 
that the reduction placed the dividend 
on a conservative basis and within the 
estimated earnings of the company for 
the fourth quarter of the year. Octo- 
ber was the best month in the com- 
pany’s history, according to Joseph Wil- 
shire, president. 

— — -fe——— 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
December 10, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 


price on Dec. 3, or nearest previous 
date: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close. 
Week ended Dec, Dec. 
Dec. 10. Dec. 10. 10. 3. 
Amal. Leather. .... rane cnee wis 1 
OO’ . | Sas sae ywere ee Keon 18 
SS a oS eS eee hare oe< vawe t 
DO. PHB. .... 100 it 14 14 15 
Amer. Stores .. 1,000 38% 38% 388% 40 
Armour A...... 3,400 3% 3% 3% 4'4 
De. B. ...... 6,850 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 550 44 +t 44 AS 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,500 71% 71% 71% 34% 
Barnett Leather 400 ly A ly 1 
Beechnut Pack. 1,600 49 49 49 fl 
Bohack, H. C.. .... ioe aaa es an 
TS Gis, wees ns caee ee». 102% 
Brennan Pack.. .... pints osu tess 19 
SS . SPP ay ick @ si a 
Chick C. Oil... 1,900 125g 12%, 125 18% 
Childs Co, .... 8,900 29 29 29 30 
Cudahy Pack... 1,100 4034 40% 4014 41 
First Nat. Strs. 5,800 2% 41% 41% 44% 
Gen, Foods ....45,200 51 49% 504% S1% 
Gobel Co. .....10,100 nig 5 5 HS, 
Gr.A.&P. 1st’ fd. 80 117 117 117 119 
Do. New..... 140 180 175 175 176 
Hormel, G. A.. 600 251%, 2 25 26 
Hygrade Food.. 1,90) 4% 4% 4% 44 
Kroger, G. & B.15.500 21% 20% 21 24 
Libby MecNeill.. 4.950 11% 11 11 11%, 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,900 9 9 9 85 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... — ie Sota Sea 44 
Mickelberry Co. 200 12 11% 12 12% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 100 24 24 24 24 
Morrell & Co... 300 51 51 51 53 
Nat. 7 =. Rs. os95 eee a PE ue a 
Do. B. ...... nae eer Dass cee ; 
Nat. Leather .. 150 4 % % *% 
Nat. Tea ...... 1,200 16 15% 15% 16% 
Proc. & Gamb..12,500 638% 621% 63 G4 
Rath Pack. .... 400 19% 195g 195% 19's 
Safeway Strs... 7,300 505 47% 481% 5i% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. | 60 94% 9412 941% 981 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 80 102% 102% 102% ie 
Stahl Mayer... .... solvate ee cane 15% 
Strauss R. Strs. 600 10% 10% #10% 10% 
Swift&Co.New 12,700 29 28 28 29% 
Do. Intl. .... 7,150 31% 31% 31% 325% 


Trunz Pork ... 200 14% 14% 14% 1s"? 
D. 2 Geer. .... A Pe soi sae 
U. S. Leather.. 1,500 54 5 5 5 


1 
Do. Pr. Pfr.. 1,200 66 66 66 68 
> 


Wesson Oil .... 2.700 241% wm Bw 23% 
Do. Pfd. .... 400 56% 56% 56% 554 
COM. Ce. ence ase. ice Same 

Wilson & Co... 500 2% 2% 2% 2% 

a ar 200 «7 7 7 7, 
Do. Pfd...... 200 «43 43 43 41% 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’ Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 

















FIGHTING ADVANCED RATES. 


Question: A New England packer has 
been advised that increases will be 
made in his rates on livestock from 
the west, effective October 15, 1930. 
These are being made as the result of 
a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He asks what, if any, 
remedy he has to prevent these in- 
creases. 


Answer: Unfortunately a shipper is 
without remedy so far as court action 
is concerned. Your particular case 
arises out of litigation dating back sev- 
eral years. First, the meat rates were 
investigated and some reductions made. 
Then complaints attacked the livestock 
rates and reductions were made in those 
rates. These generally became effec- 
tive November 1, 1928. 

Alleging the new rates to be con- 
fiscatory, the railroads first sought to 
enjoin their enforcement. This was 
denied and the rates became effective. 
The court litigation is still pending. 
Meanwhile, the Commission reopened 
the case to see what there was to the 
plea of the carriers. Further hearings 
were held, briefs were filed, and argu- 
ments made. 

After sifting the evidence, the Com- 
mission promulgated new rates, gen- 
erally somewhat higher than the ones 
prescribed in 1928. These are the ones 
to be made effective. 

In such cases the shippers have only 
one remedy—appeal to the Commis- 
sion. Asking that the matter be re- 
heard and reconsidered. In view of the 
thorough airing given the matter, we 
seriously doubt that such a _ prayer 
would be granted. 

Unlike a carrier, a shipper may not 
carry the orders into court with any 
likelihood of success. In fact such a 
movement would not be tolerated ex- 
cept upon a most unusual showing. On 
the contrary, a carrier has the courts 
open to it to contest either increases 
or decreases in rates. However, it 1s 
but fair to state that their percentage 
of successful fights against such or- 
ders is small indeed. It is pretty well 
accepted that an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission respecting 
rates is the last word, unless and un- 
til the same regulatory body cares to 
change them. 

Another question and answer will ap- 


pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


eo — - 


PERRY PLANT REOPENS. 


Reorganization of the Perry Packing 
Co., Perry, Ia., which will hereafter 
operate as the Perry Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., has been announced. The 
plant, which has been idle for a couple 
of months, formerly killed 315 hogs, 
50 cattle, 10 calves and 10 sheep weekly. 
B. A. Golden, who was general man- 
ager of the old concern, is interested 
in the new company. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


President—Wm., Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 


Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 


* Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St, Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John fs 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob BE. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, a Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
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Analyze Your Market 


Excess plant capacity—too common 
in the meat packing industry—is a 
waste and an expense. It represents 
idle capital investment on which over- 
head—interest, depreciation, taxes, in- 
surance, rent, etc.—must be paid. And 
in many plants it is an expense that 
adds materially to the unit cost of pro- 
duction and seriously reduces profits. 

The meat plant executive whose busi- 
ness is at a merchandising disadvantage 
because of high production costs, due 
to his plant working only at 50 or 75 
per cent of capacity, is up against a 
difficult problem. 

He can increase his production, to be 
sure. But what is he to do with the 
increased quantity of product after he 
produces it? 

The answer lies—partly, at least—in 
better merchandising. 

But too often production is increased 
without an accurate knowledge of mar- 
kets, how and where excess produc- 
tion is to be sold. Stocks pile up, and 
the better merchandising plan, started 
with the best of intentions and high 
hopes for benefits, deteriorates into a 
policy of moving product by any means 
and at any price. The result is de- 
moralized markets. 

It has been difficult for the meat in- 
dustry—for business in general, for that 
matter—to realize that production can- 
It has 
frequently been the policy to decide on 
production schedules and to worry about 
markets later. 


not be increased indefinitely. 


Now it is beginning to be understood 
that there is a limit to all things—in- 
The idea, 
helped by the general business situa- 
tion, is gaining ground that it is much 
more profitable to base production and 
merchandising policies on a study of 
actual and potential markets. 


cluding food consumption. 


Futile efforts to overcome the insur- 
mountable are gradually giving way to 
the intelligent cultivation of markets 
that can be captured by new products, 
more scientific selling and merchandise 
of a quality and at a price that will 
result in the greatest turnover and the 
largest net profits. 

Nor does the solution of the problem 
of getting products to consumers lie in 
the use of high-pressure salesmanship 
that moves merchandise from the plant 
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to retail outlets. Products must be ac- 
ceptable to the consumer. Sales de- 
partments should make a careful study 
of markets before, and not after, pro- 
duction programs are inaugurated or 
plant expansions are planned or carried 


out. 
~~ fe -- 


Why a “Crying Towel’? 

A Chicago investment house is fur- 
nishing a “crying towel” for the use 
of those with a pessimistic point of 
view of present business conditions. 

This carries the suggestion that the 
next person who comes weeping to you 
crying “bad business” be furnished one 
of these towels, directed to a quiet cor- 
ner, and permitted to cry his fill. “When 
the lachrymose fluid has performed its 
functions,” it is suggested, “he may be 
able to see things in a brighter light.” 

It is possible that some packers may 
wish to get a supply of these towels 
for some of their salesmen. There are 
salesmen, even in the meat trade, who 
do not realize that there is business 
to be had, but that the only way to get 
it is to work harder than ever. 

There is the urge everywhere to buy. 
There should be an equally strong urge 
to sell. That job may be a little bit 
harder, but it is evident that there is 
business for the man who fights for it. 

Recently one great department store 
began to operate on the principle that 
quick and frequent turnover on a nar- 
row margin is desirable at this time. 
Desirable because it keeps people em- 
ployed, and moves surplus goods from 
retailers’, wholesalers’ 
turers’ 


and manufac- 
A tremendous 
sales effort has been made through ad- 
vertising appeal. 

The result has been that this store’s 
cash registers have bulged, that it has 
not only kept its own personnel busy 
but has increased it, and its net returns 


stock rooms. 


for the year promise to be satisfactory. 

That store has taken business from 
the less aggressive ones. It has found 
that there exists strong buying power, 
and that given the proper incentive this 
buying power is exercised. 

There’s no need for a “crying towel” 
in that organization. Neither is there 
need for it in the meat packing indus- 
try as a whole, though there may be 
a firm here and there that could use 
a towel or two. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


How to Handle Tripe 

Tripe must be carefully prepared for 
edible uses. A small packer who has 
. not slaughtered beef previously asks 
how to handle this product. He says: - 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have never slaughtered beef until recently, 
and now we want to use the tripe, but do not 
know how to prepare it. Please give us full 
instructions. 

Following is a standard method of 
preparing beef tripe: 

The paunch, after being rid of its 
contents, is washed on an umbrella 
spray, being scrubbed with brushes. The 
unusuable pieces are then trimmed off, 
as well as any fat which may be used 
for other purposes. 

The fresh tripe may then be put into 
a rotary tripe washer and thoroughly 
agitated in hot water at a temperature 
of not over 140 degs. F'. A small amount 
of soda in the water is necessary to re- 
move the scurf and whiten the tripe. 
After removing from the washer, any 
excess scurf or mucus remaining is re- 
moved by scrapers. 

The tripe is then cooked in a sheet 
steel or wooden vat cooker at a scald- 
ing temperature for about three hours, 
care being taken that the steam does 
not come in contact with the tripe. To 
test when it is done, place the finger 
through the heavy seams of the tripe, 
and if it is soft the tripe is done. 
Cold water is then turned on, and when 
the tripe is chilled it is ready to finish. 

The finishers should take care not to 
throw good pieces of tripe away with 
the skin. Also, the tripe should not 
be trimmed too wide and wasted. One- 
fourth inch trim is sufficient. After 
finishing, the tripe is inspected for qual- 
ity and cleanliness, then it is put into 
ice water and chilled thoroughly before 
pickling. 

There is no bleaching agent that is 
practicable, but the color of the tripe is 
sometimes improved by using a little 
soda in the cooking water. 

Tripe should be put in a plain, mild 
pickle within 24 hours after coming 
from the carcass if it is not used in the 
manufacture of sausage. Plain pickle 
tripe is not held in cure longer than 72 
hours before shipping. If not used at 
the end of this period it should be taken 
out of plain pickle and put in vinegar. 
Ninety grain vinegar is used diluted 
with water so that the strength is re- 
duced to 50 grain. 

In packing tripe in shipping packages 
it is customary to allow it to remain 
a few hours before heading up the con- 
tainer. Also it is well to reprime oc- 
casionally as the product absorbs the 


liquid rapidly. A plentiful supply of 
the pickle solution should be put in the 
container so that the tripe is fully cov 
ered. Many packers use vinegar made 
from grain alcohol. 


~ fo 
Jelly Spots in Liverwurst 


A sausagemaker complains of jelly 
spots in his liver sausage. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing some difficulty with jelly 
spots in our liver sausage. We use 17 per cent 
skins, together with our formula of liver, cheeks 
and ham fat. 

Any information on the manufacture of this 
product would be appreciated. We want it to be 
fine chopped with no fat spots or skins showing. 


The following method of handling 
liver sausage should overcome the 
trouble this inquirer is having with 
jelly spots in the finished product. 

After the skins are cooked, put them 
in the silent cutter and chop very fine. 
Then scald the livers and grind them 
through the fine plate of the grinder. 
Grind the cheeks and the ham fat 
through the fine plate, then mix all 
together and chop in the silent cutter 
until the meats are as fine as desired. 

Stuff and cook. The sausages should 
be stirred during the cooking process. 
When cooked, take direct to a vat or 
truck with ice water and ice the prod- 
uct well. See that the sausages are 
well chilled before they are hung up to 
dry. They should be stirred during 
the chilling process also. Then send 
to the cooler at once. 

This inquirer does not state whether 
he stuffs his liver sausage in round 
beef casings or in hog bungs, hence 
the cooking time is not given. 








Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
ular food. Do you make it? 

If you do, have you found 
its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 
The National Provisioner. 


(Enclosed find 2-cent stamp.) 




















Repairing Concrete Floors 


A sausagemaker is experiencing un- 
due wear on a concrete floor, and thinks 
the manner in which it was laid may 
be the cause. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

The cement floor in our sausage room is wear- 
ing badly, particularly in the aisle and at the 
door. Is this the fault of the construction? 
How can the floor be repaired so that wear will 
be prevented? 


The chances are that this floor was 
properly laid, although of course it is 
possible that the materials were not 
well proportioned for best results. 

Concrete floors are not the best con- 
struction where considerable trucking is 
done. The best concrete floors will 
break down in time under heavy truck 
loads. And the fact that this floor is 
wearing in the aisle and at the door 
indicates that natural wear is taking 
place, and that the fault is not due 
primarily to poor construction. 

It is difficult to get a satisfactory job 
when a portion of a concrete floor is 
cut out and relaid. In some plants this 
is no longer attempted, the damaged 
portions being replaced with asphalt or 
brick. When appearance is not a factor 
of importance, this seems to be the 
better plan. However, asphalt should 
not be used where oils, fats and greases 
are present. 

Special floor brick and tile are manu- 
factured and advertised in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. These are gen- 
erally the same size as ordinary brick, 
but only half as thick. They will out- 
wear a concrete floor under heavy 
trucking and are easily repaired. 

Those portions of a floor subjected 
to more than ordinary wear from 
trucks—at doors, scale platforms, ele- 
vator entrances, etc.—should be pro- 
tected with cast-iron plates inserted 
level with the floor. 

If the floor is repaired with brick, be 
sure that the repaired portions are well 
grouted with cement to make them 
waterproof. 

——— fo 


PEPPING UP THE MEAT LINE. 


Cudahy Brothers Company, Cudahy, 
Wis., has introduced Peacock milk-fed 
chicken in cans and Peacock ham in a 
small two-pound container. The small 
vacuum cooked ham is prepared with 
real champagne, as are Peacock con- 
tainer cooked whole and half hams. An- 
other comparatively new product in the 
Cudahy’s Wisconsin “prepared” line is 
Peacock spiced pork loin, prepared with 
real sherry wine. 
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Spiced Ham in Bags 


A specialty sausage manufacturer 
asks about putting up spiced ham in 
paraffined bags. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to have a recipe for spiced ham 
put up in cloth bags and paraffined. We want 
to sell this as a luncheon meat. 


If the product known as spiced ham 
is to enter interstate trade, it would 
have to be made of all ham meat. If 
for local consumption, it may be made 
of extra lean blade meat or extra lean 
pork trimmings chopped coarse and 
stuffed in muslin bags. In most cases 
this product is given no particular 
spicing, while in others pimiento and 
pistachio nuts are added. 

One formula for making this product 
is as follows: 

Cut the meat through the 1-in. plate 
of the grinder. Then cure, using 3 lbs. 
salt, 1 lb. sugar and 2 oz. saltpeter to 
each 100 lbs. of meat. 

Pack solid in a tierce and cure for 5 
days at a temperature of 38 degs. F. 
At the end of the curing time, chop in 
the silent cutter, not too fine, adding 
about 10 to 15 lbs. of shaved ice while 
chopping. 

Season with ground mustard seed, 
pepper and mace to taste. Cook until 
thoroughly done at a temperature of 
150 to 155 degs. F. 

Another Formula. 


Another method of preparing this 
meat is to use dry cured extra lean 
pork trimmings or blade meat and cook 
in a jacketed kettle until tender, with 
just enough water to cover. Then grind 
through the %-in. plate and mix with 
about 5 per cent pork skins which have 
been cooked tender and chopped very 
fine through the grinder or silent 
cutter, if possible. The ground skins 
help to bind the mass together. 

Season as above and stuff in muslin 
bags. This product needs no further 
cooking. 

Where the product is cooked in the 
bag, remove from the cook tank when 
cooked and rinse off with warm water 
to remove any sediment or grease that 
may accumulate during the cooking 
process. Then allow the cooked prod- 
uct to hang in natural temperatures 
until the bag is thoroughly dry. 

Use paraffine wax of 118 to 120 degs. 
melting point, and bring the tempera- 
ture of the wax up to 175 degs. Then 
dip the bags momentarily in the hot 
wax. Allow it to remain in the wax 
while counting “three.” 

After it is dipped, handle carefully 
so as not to break the paraffine coat- 
ing. Then put in cooler at 45 to 50 
degs. and allow to remain there until 
packed for shipment. 

This product should be sold as 
strictly fresh as possible. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 

















ALIGNING PULLEYS. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

When aligning pulleys a long slender 
pole or board is sometimes used as a 
straightedge in the manner shown in 
the sketch. The method is all right if 
the straightedge is really straight, but 
nine times out of ten these straight- 
edges are not straight. They may have 
every appearance of being straight, and 
yet they are crooked. 

Sometimes they are straight when 
lying on the floor, but when lifted and 
supported at one end they deflect more 
or less and may become inaccurate and 
undependable. Therefore, don’t use a 
long slender pole, stick, or board as a 
straightedge for aligning pulleys. 

A method that assures true align- 
ment is illustrated at the right and is 
labeled “Right.” Use a cord instead of 
a straightedge. A cord is readily car- 
ried around in one’s pocket and is avail- 
able almost anywhere on a moment’s 
notice. When pulled taut a cord is 
always perfectly straight with respect 
to a vertical plane. It does not warp. 

For example, if we have two parallel 
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CORD BETTER THAN STRAIGHTEDGE. 


If one could be sure a straightedge is 
“straight,” the method of aligning pulleys 
shown at the left in the sketch would 
give accurate results. But long pieces of 
wood are seldom straight. One is par- 
ticularly liable to go wrong with this 
method when the shafts are considerable 
distances apart. The more accurate way 
is to use a cord as shown in the sketch 
at the right. 
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shafts, A and B, and wish to align the 
pulleys on them, tie the cord to shaft 
A as at C, hitch it round the pulley so 
that the cord makes contact at two 
points D and E almost diametrically 
opposite. When “just touching” E, the 
cord is an accurate gauge for locating 
the pulley on shaft B. As indicated 
here, the pulley on shaft B will have 
to be moved to the right or the pulley 
on shaft A will have to be moved 
toward the left to secure proper align- 
ment. 

Another method employed when align- 
ing pulleys is to simply “sight across” 
from pulley to pulley. The fact that a 
belt stays on pulleys isn’t proof that 
the pulleys are accurately aligned. A 
tight belt on crowned pulleys will offset 
considerable misalignment, the belt will 
“stay on” and the drive will “look” all 
right. It is better practice first to align 
the pulleys accurately. Then the belt 
need not be operated so tightly. The 
belt will pull more, will operate more 
efficiently, and will last longer. 

A thing to watch in aligning of 
pulleys is “pulley wabble.” It is obvious 
that if the pulley on shaft A is not on 
“square,” the cord may not be exactly 
at right angles with the shaft. There- 
fore it is always advisable to rotate the 
pulley and try the cord in several posi- 
tions. If the pulley wabbles, the cord 
will indicate various locations for the 
pulley on shaft B. In that event the 
“mean” position is the correct position 
on shaft B. That is, locate the pulley 
at the mid-point between the two 
extremes. 

One must make certain that the shafts 
are parallel. Unless they are, all of the 
above work will be of no avail. 


———e—___ 
MEAT PLANT SAFETY CODE. 


“Tcicles are always a_ recognized 
hazard, but a hazard often overlooked 
and neglected around packinghouses,” 
according to a statement by the Com- 
mittee on Accident and Fire Prevention 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. “Serious accidents and at 
least one known fatality have resulted 
from falling icicles,” the bulletin con- 
tinues. “Now is the time to prepare 
for this contingency.” 

The committee recommends that some 
one person in each plant be made re- 
sponsible for keeping the plant free 
from icicles. 


The Committee on Accident and Fire 
Prevention of the Institute was ap- 
pointed about two years ago as a re- 
sult of the need that was felt for co- 
operative investigations and recom- 
mendations of accidents and fire 
hazards around the packinghouse. Since 
its organization the committee has in- 
vestigated a number of conditions in 
the packing industry with a view to 
recommending methods by which acci- 
dents could be prevented. The reports 
that have been issued to the member- 
ship cover the following investigations: 
Guarded knives, information on casualty 
rates and compensation laws, the reduc- 
tion of casualty rates by reducing 
losses from accidents. 

The formulation of a safety code for 
the meat packing industry is one of the 
important projects which is now receiv- 
ing consideration of the committee. 
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Cellophane-wrapped meats are on display. m«¢ 
Women can see exactly what they are | 
looking for. They are sure that Cellophane S01 
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Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du Pont Cellophane 
Co., Inc., to designate its transparent Cellulose sheeting. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Maintaining Volume 


Under Changing Conditions Re- 
quires More Than Selling 
Ability 
Changing consumer buying 
habits and new merchandising 
methods and trends are of partic- 
ular interest to the retail food 
dealer, but they also affect the 

meat salesman. 


Rapid growth of the chains in 
some territories, the growing 
practice of installing meat depart- 
ments in chain grocery stores, 
and the concentration of business 
in the large food stores have 
created problems some salesmen 
are finding difficulty in solving. 


In the following letter a meat sales- 
man asks for ideas and suggestions 
that will aid him to maintain his vol- 
ume in a territory in which the retail 
situation seems to be changing rapidly. 
His trouble appears to be that, while 
he recognizes changing conditions in 
methods of retailing, it has not, as yet, 
occurred to him that the same funda- 
mental conditions are also affecting 
meat selling. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The meat salesman is up against 
many problems, most of which have 
been discussed in an interesting man- 
ner in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
However, there is one matter that con- 
cerns me greatly at this time and which 
I believe is of sufficient interest to the 
industry as a whole, and to salesmen 
in particular, to receive some considera- 
tion. 

My territory might be considered 
typical. It comprises suburban dis- 
tricts adjacent to one of our larger 
cities. It contains industrial as well 
as purely residential neighborhoods. 

I have always been taught that it is 
easier and cheaper to keep a customer 
than it is to replace one that has been 
lost. This is true, I think. During 
the past year I have lost quite a few 
customers which I have not been able 
to replace. And the prospects are I 
will lose more. 

Retailers Not Progressive. 


The fault has not been mine. These 
retailers have gone out of business be- 
cause they could not see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. They got into diffi- 
culty, in many cases, not because they 
did not have the ability to maintain 
their places in the competitive race, 
but because they made no apparent ef- 
forts to do so. 


In my territory, and I assume this 








is also true in others, retailers do not 
seem to be able to comprehend that 
merchandising methods and trends and 
consumer buying habits are changing. 
They see their business slipping away 
from them and they do nothing to de- 
termine the reason. They see old cus- 
tomers deserting to the chains and 
large food stores, and they make no ef- 
forts to get their business in shape to 
prevent further losses. 


Not Getting Anywhere. 

As a meat salesman I have not done 
so badly, but as a propagandist I have 
been a total loss. I have preached, 
argued and pleaded with many of my 
customers to change their methods, but 
with no noticeable effect. They listen 
respectfully, nod their heads and con- 
tinue blissfully to do nothing. And in 
the meanwhile I see my business slip- 
ping away from me and going to 
sources that do their buying outside of 
my territory. 

More meat is being consumed in my 
territory than ever before, but I am 
selling less of it. And to date I have 
been unable to remedy the situation. 
This is of no general interest, of course, 
to other salesmen who may read this. 
And if the situation were a local one 
there would be no excuse for this let- 
ter. But I feel that the same condi- 
tion must exist in many other terri- 
tories. If it does the matter is one 
that many salesmen are interested in 
and for which some may have a solu- 
tion, 

What can the salesman do to arouse 











Thoughts for Salesmen 
and Sales Managers | 


The house that cannot sell 
its first-class product to first- 
class trade has no excuse for 
existence. 


The packer whose selling 

















force can only sell his good | 
brands at “grave - digger” 
prices is even worse off!— 
E. P. 
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retailers to the necessity for adopting 
modern methods? 

How can he replace business that is 
going to chain stores, the buying for 
which is done outside his territory? 

What is the Remedy? 


It would be interesting and valuable 
to hear from other salesmen on these 
questions. 

In one case I have been able to sell 
the local unit of a chain store. The 
argument I used was quicker delivery 
and consequently meats in better con- 
dition, requiring less trimming. Of 
course to do this it was first necessary 
to sell the local manager. He then sold 
the idea to his firm. 


The grocery store is always a pros- 
pect. The grocer seems to grasp the 
situation in retail merchandising and to 
show more initiative than the meat 
dealer. He sees the trend toward the 
food store and he is easily influenced, 
in many cases, to put in a meat de- 
partment. 

There are also opportunities to get 
stocks into many small stores, but here 
the matter of deliveries must be taken 
into consideration. There is nothing 
gained if the cost to deliver small or- 
ders is greater than the profit. Pack- 
aged meats are increasing the number 
of places where meats can be handled. 


Are any other meat salesmen up 
against a similar situation? If they 
are how are they handling it? It 
would be interesting to hear from them. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
a oe 
AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 

Occasionally the retailers will not 
buy a packer’s products because other 
stores in the neighborhood handle them. 
The salesman can easily overcome such 
an objection by pointing out that house- 
wives buy those brands they want and 
know about. 

Every sale of a particular product in 
a territory makes it better known and 
creates a widening demand for it if the 
product is first class. The retailer who 
will not stock brands some other re- 
tailer carries has customers whose 
friends buy the other brands. If these 
friends recommend the brands, the cus- 
tomers will want them and, of course, 
they will come to the retailer for them. 
If he does not have them they will go 
where they can get them. The retailer 
who refuses to carry well-known and 
popular meat brands encourages his 
customers to patronize competitors. 


— 
Do your salesmen read this page? 
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Built by Liberty Auto Body 
Co., Brooklyn, Refrigerated 
with Dry-Ice. Dry-Zero 
insulated. 


on 


LIGHT WEIGHT... LOW TEMPERATURES 
in these “DRY-ICE” refrigerated bodies 
insulated with Dry-Zero 


properly deliver fresh meats. 
Dry-Zero’s unique lightness, they haul very 
little deadweight of insulation. This allows 


In hundreds of bodies refrigerated with 
“Dry-Ice”—or any other effective refriger- 
ant—you will find Dry-Zero Blanket insula- 
tion providing unequalled protection against 
heat entry and allowing great savings in 
dead weight. 


The Dry-Ice refrigerated bodies shown 
here maintain efficient low temperatures to 
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Because of 


maximum payloads. Dry-Zero Blanket 
weighs only one-sixth as much as commer- 
cial corkboard. 


In addition to its high efficiency and light 
weight, Dry-Zero Blanket has an unusual 
aversion to moisture.* This 


ae + Built by Mayer Body = . 
' Corporation of Pitts- makes it permanently efficient, 


burgh. Refrigerated 


with Dry-Ice. Dry- eyen under severe operating con- 


Zero insulated. 


ditions. 


Our engineers will be pleased to 
send you plans and specifications 
for all types of insulated truck 
bodies, display counters, or 
shipping cases. 


*The Dry-Zero fibre, CEIBA, is used in 
U. S. Navy Life Jackets. 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


DRY: ZERO 





THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Distribution Problems 


Will New Methods Be Adopted 
For Frozen Foods? 


If it were simply a matter of pro- 
ducing quick-frozen consumer meat 
cuts, this product might have appeared 
on the market in considerable volume 
before this. 

But before any packer can put quick- 
frozen cuts on the market he must 
have developed methods of distribution, 
and must have retail outlets that are 
not only equipped to display and store 
meats under low temperatures, but 
where there will also be the right kind 
of cooperation in moving them on to 
the consumer. 

And these problems of distribution 
are not confined to the meat industry. 
Other producers of quick-frozen foods 
are also up against them. 

A number of interesting thoughts on 
distributing quick-frozen foods were 
given in a paper by George Nitter- 
house, jr., at the November dinner 
meeting of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. 

Quick freezing, he said, was started 
in the fishing industry by a few cour- 
ageous men who hoped to lift it from 
its alternate buyers’ and sellers’ mar- 
ket, a condition under which both suf- 
fered, to a higher level in merchandis- 
ing by overcoming the extremely per- 
ishable qualities of the product. 

New Outlets for Fish. 


It wasn’t long until the producers 
found that the average fish dealer was 
not a good distributor for rapid frozen 
products, and had very little faith in 
the whole idea. Why should he? He 
had built his whole business on a per- 
ishable product which permitted a long 
profit and which, due to its inherent 
perishable qualities and necessary serv- 
icing, prevented infringement by others. 

It was soon found that the best dis- 
tributors were those engaged in a busi- 
ness which serviced the grocery store 
and restaurants, particularly those who 
were already familiar with refrigera- 
tion. These included ice cream com- 
panies, local meat packers, produce 
companies, cheese, butter, and mayon- 
naise people. Although refrigeration 
equipment played an important part, 
ability to service the stores became the 
prime factor. 

Problems for Meat Packers. 

This method did not displace the 
fresh fish dealer, it merely put the 
goods in small quantities in all the 
groceries throughout the country and 
increased the per capita consumption. 

Now the other perishable product 
which might be rapid frozen must 
necessarily evolute through the same 
chain of economic circumstance. The 


butcher is against rapid freezing. He 
only sells a thousand pounds ot meat 
per week in his one-man shop and his 
overhead is about ten cents a pound. 
The packing plants cannot afford at 
the present time to incur his enmity. 

Packers further recognize that when 
they start selling packaged meats they 
will sell it to small stores and chain 
markets with only a likely volume of 
about 400 pounds per week instead of 
a thousand. Therefore they cannot be 
overly anxious to commit themselves 
as distributors of rapid frozen meats 
and try to sell them through their own 
sales forces and by salesmen who for 
years have taken orders from the 
butcher. 

The fruit packers and vegetable pro- 
ducers throughout the country have for 
years sold their goods through com- 
mission merchants. These merchants, 
like the fish dealers, have taken long 
profits and have needed them. They 
have built up a quick turnover busi- 
ness with very little refrigeration and 
practically no low temperature refrig- 
eration. They naturally do not wish 
to see their business turn to something 
they cannot control and at a very 
shortened profit. 


May Need New Methods. 

The fish business turned to the 
people engaged in the business men- 
tioned previously as a necessity, but it 
is doubtful if many of these people 
would care to sacrince all their pres- 
ent business and equip themselves for 
a general distribution of frozen foods. 
They took on fish as a side line, but 
will they or can they take on frozen 
meats, poultry, fruits and vegetables? 
I don’t believe they will. 

I think that the next five years will 
see a raft of distributing companies 
equipped to handle and service frozen 
foods. Such companies will have very 
strong economic positions for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1—The producers cannot afford to 
throw away their present markets by 
creating enemies of old customers, and 
if they attempt to market their prod- 
ucts by their present organizations, 
they will do this. Remember that the 
other method will not disappear over 
night; we will probably always have it 
to a lesser degree. 

2—A multitude of small customers 
buying goods in small amounts per 
item, but when all items are handled 
will make a large volume, is another 
ideal situation. 

Opportunities Are Many. 

3—The fact that the products are 
still perishable and must be turned over 
fairly rapidly also affords good volume. 

4—Then, too, although the profit is 
not as great in the extremely perish- 
able fresh product, it is, and probably 
always will be, greater than dry gro- 
ceries. 

5—The fact that most rapid frozen 
products follow the trend of modern 
packaging and are branded affords 
quick invasion of a brand new field, 
with great assurance of repeat busi- 
ness. 

6—And last, but not least, I know of 
no business which offers the tremen- 


dous opportunities for study of new and 
likely retail outlets. It embraces the 
roadside markets, drug stores, and will 
probably bring along even a new type 
of store, the refrigerated packaged 


food store. 
——d—_— 


NEW OFFICERS OF N. A. P. R. E. 

At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Practical Refrig- 
erating Engineers, held in Memphis, 
Tenn., recently, the following officers 
were elected: President, Wm. C. Rein- 
hard, Houston, Tex.; first vice-presi- 
dent, James S. Spaulding, Memphis, 
Tenn.; second vice president, John W. 
Neff, La Grange, lil.; secretary, Ed- 
ward N. Fox, Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, 
J. E. Petermann, Hubbard Woods, IIl.; 
sergeant-at-arms, Louis Mantz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The new board of directors 
consists of Martin Vander Veer, New 
Haven, Conn.; George G. Wall, Omaha, 
Neb.; John A. Hawkins, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

~-—@o- --- 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

A pre-cooling plant will be con- 
structed by the Olive Heights Citrus 
Association, Orange, Calif. It will cost 
about $75,000. 

Etchison Produce Co., San Benito, 
Tex., will construct a one-story packing 
plant in which cold storage will be in- 
cluded. 

The cold storage warehouse of the 
Union Storage & Transfer Co., Fargo, 
N. D., has been opened for business. 

Additional refrigerating machines, 
including a 40-ton and 20-ton compres- 
sors, has been installed in the plant 
of the Detroit Union Produce Terminal 
Warehouse, Detroit, Mich. 

A fruit juice freezing plant will be 
built at Cocoa, Fla., by the Indian River 
Canneries, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Contract has been awarded by the 
Union Pacific Railroad for the construc- 
tion in Los Angeles, Calif., of a ware- 
house. It will be 100 by 620 ft. in size, 
seven stories high and will cost ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. 

John W. Murphy Building Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., has a contract for a 
group of dry and cold storage ware- 
houses. 

A contract will be let soon by the 
Holtville Ice & Cold Storage Co., Holt- 
ville, Calif., for the erection of a cold 
storage plant. 

Shelburne Fisheries, Ltd., Shelburne, 
N. S., Canada, is planning to construct 


a cold storage plant to cost about 
$50,000. 
Additional refrigerating machinery 


was purchased recently by the Tallulah 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Tallulah, La. 

Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan., has filed plans for 
an addition to cost $75,000. 

Flint Fruit & Produce Co., Albany, 
Ga., recently completed the erection of 
a cold storage plant. 

Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., will erect a one-story cold 
storage and ice manufacturing plant 
to cost about $50,000. 
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Engineers found 
this door capable 
of more than 85 


years of service 





In a test involving different makes of doors, 
this Jamison Standard Cooler Door was jerked 
open and slammed shut for the equivalent of 85 
service years without impairing its operation or 
protective ability. It was the only door to with- 
stand the test. Figure the overhead saving of such 
trouble-free, dependable door operation in your 
own plant. 


Folder describing above test at your request 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 


Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc., and 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 
Hagerstown, Md. U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: a 
New York 
Chicago 
Chester, Pa. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Spekane 

Southern Representa- 
tives (address Hagers- 
town) 


London 
Honolulu 
Japan 
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Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago 


HOWE retrigeration 
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“United's Service” 


provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 








































Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 














In the construction—improve- 
ment—or enlargement of your 
refrigeration facilities circula- 
ting water for ammonia con- 
densing or process work will be 
an important consideration. 
“Binks” Unit Type Spray 
Cooling Towers and Spray 

Systems 
universally used by the meat 
packing and allied industry may 
solve your problem. 


Write for Bulletins 
BINKS MFG. CO. 


3114 Carroll Ave., Dept. C 
Chicago, IIl. 


















Five unmatched features mak 
Charavay the ventilating fan with- 
out even a near rival: 1—de- 
signed by a recognized ‘authority 
on ventilation; 2—fan blades are 
scale models of famous Charavay 
propeller design; 8—patented 
over-lapping blade principle; 4— 
more air on less power; 5—low 
installation cost! 

For exhausting fumes, smoke, steam 
—or for cooling, ventilating and 
drying, Charavays are the sound 
choice for all branches of industry! 


HARTZELL PROPELLER FAN CO., Piqua, Ohio 




















Low Shipping Costs on axe); 
== STREAG., 


_ STORAGE DOORS 


‘Ov advantageous location ena- 
4 bles us to give you this pay 
s delivery at low delivery costs . 
you are located in the middle aan, 
ern section. You can't buy better 
doors at any price... finest of material 
and workmanship. Get the facts NOW . 
illustrated folder and price list on request. 


nen STREATOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
S 206 Broadway Fa 


Speedy Delivery - - Good Service 5 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Easier — Market Quiet — Hog 
Movement Fair—Prices Steady—Ex- 
port Movement Quiet. 


The provision and lard markets dur- 
ing the week have shown very limited 
fluctuation. Lard prices, after advanc- 
ing on small deliveries and small stocks, 
eased off again as demand was rather 
limited on the advance and speculated 
interest was lacking. The situation is 
still rather complex. 

The movement of hogs is fair, but 
there is no pressure. The total receipts 
of all livestock at Chicago last week 
was 377,000 head, against 408,000 last 
year. Receipts of hogs at Chicago 
since November 1 has been 2,798,000, 
against 3,142,000 last year. The aver- 
age price of hogs holds fairly steady. 
Prices eased off from the high of last 
week but the moderate movement 
checks any selling tendency. 

Shipments of products have been a 
little mixed. There was a decrease 
last week of about 7,000,000 lbs. in cut 
meat shipments, but an increase of 
about 8,000,000 lbs. in fresh meat ship- 
ments. Shipments of lard decreased 
about 6,000,000 lbs. Since November 1 
the shipments of meats have decreased 
about 41,000,000 lbs., and shipments of 
lard have decreased about 25,000,000 
lbs. 

Receipts of meats increased about 
4,000,000 lbs. at the same time, and 
receipts of lard decreased about 5,000,- 
000 lbs. The fact that there was not 
a greater reflection in the Chicago 
stocks possibly was due to the smaller 
packing at Chicago, which since No- 
vember 1 has decreased 89,000 com- 
pared with last year. 

Lard Stocks Low. 

The monthly statement of stock of 
provisions at the leading points showed 
a total of only 11,301,000 Ibs. of lard, 
one of the smallest totals reported in 
many years. The amount on hand is 
not a week’s consumption if the de- 
mand of lard was thrown entirely on 
the stocks. 

Of course the production of lard is 
the important factor in this position. 
In October, the total lard production 
was 101,672,000 lbs., against 128,951,- 
000 Ibs. last year and a five-year aver- 
age of 105,556,000 Ibs. The total pro- 
duction for the year ended October 1 
was 1,600,140,000 lbs. The percentagé 
of lard to the live weight was 13.16 
in October, against 15.24 for the year 
ended September, 30. 

This was reflected in the total 
number of pounds per animal of only 
29.20 lbs., against 35.26 lbs. for the 
previous year’s average. The low 
average production possibly was due to 
the relative price of lard and also pos- 
sibly to a little less fat on the hogs 
this year than last year. 

The figures of livestock slaughter for 
October this year compared with last 
year, excepting calves and sheep, do 
not indicate any forced marketing. The 
number of cattle shows a decrease, 
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while the number of hogs decreased 
almost 10 per cent. As the average 
weight was fairly good, it does not 
reflect any forced selling. 

The prices for livestock have, to a 
certain extent, been affected by the 
general business conditions and slow- 
ness of demand, but compared with the 
price of feedstuffs the prices obtained 
for livestock have been fairly good ex- 
cepting in the case of sheep and lambs. 
The hog-corn ratio still shows a per- 
centage in favor of the price of hogs, 
and when the price of other feedstuffs 
is taken into consideration, the figure 
shows distinctly in favor of feeding 
operations. 

PORK—Demand was quiet but fair 
at New York. The market ruled 
steady. Mess was quoted at $31.50; 
family, $34.50; fat backs, $24.00@29.00. 

LARD—Demand was rather moder- 
ate at New York and the market was 
easier with futures. Prime western at 
New York was quoted at $10.30@10.55; 
middle western, $10.20@10.30; city, 10 
@10%c; refined continent, 10%c; South 
America, 1l1c; Brazil kegs, 12c; com- 
pound, car lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 
10%e. r 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 


lots, was quoted at December price; 
loose lard, 60c under December; leaf 
lard, 6742c under December. 

BEEF—Trade was moderate at New 
York, but the market ruled steady. 
Mess was purely nominal. Packet was 
quoted at $15.00@16.00; family, $18.00 
@19.00; extra India mess, $34.00@ 
36.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.25; 
No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 
per barrel. , 








See page 45 for later markets. 








MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Dec. 5, 
1930, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
CORTON = oo wha daiwiciediscncs.caa0ee 5,535 lps. 
ee re ran 550 Ibs. 
ae ee er 21,600 Ibs. 
OOMNGR— POPE, CUB se 6c cikiiccscccccceen 2,725 Ibs. 
Germany—Gravy cubes..............+. 3,600 Ibs. 
OHIO, oie vaan'cced vaveccies ces 374 Ibs. 
oo ge er pee a 2,091 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .........ccescecees 18,457 Ibs. 
Ee oe 10,206 Ibs. 
Holland—-Meat paste.............eeee: 3 550 Ibs. 
ROEM cb scceweesdsecwe nee sys 1,845 Ibs. 
SERN SOND Sows 6. 6cbbe'bns 0655 saa bbe 5,677 Ibs. 








Hog Costs and Product Values Lower 


The week’s hog market opened with 
prices comparing favorably with those 
of the previous week, but at the end 
of the fourth day they had dropped to 
the lowest prices at Chicago since 1924. 

A weak fresh pork market, warm 
weather and large supplies of hogs on 
Wednesday and Thursday resulted in 
the decline. While receipts at the 11 
principal markets for the four days 
totaled no more than in the same period 
of the previous week, those of the first 
two days were rather light and the 
latter heavy, forcing a price slump. 

There is a good deagl of indication 
that packers are unwilling to buy hogs 
at prices very much out of line with 
immediate realization prices, there be- 
ing little disposition to take a chance 
on future profits, even though storage 
stocks are low. 

Light weight butcher hogs showed 


PIER ROD. 5 5-4:4.6 cine oie aH eines teen C606 ates dene 
EGA OOCrne ee RE EIR rr ee 
I IO icin 'Gbin ois Sa.dies 9000460 D 0b nade oon tines 
ao ac rere rr rr rel 
ES id elie una dws Sets uta en Ce tee Ae ee 
EEE: Sa Figg 5s b'e diab dsipe oe ee Rubee. e Reais 
CMM Canidic bras aera vaees@e¥w <44 Wiebe s" KERR EERE s 
PE SOUND iis oc cake cea cseeu su epecenalddas 
ME MONE 00-6 6:4.0.06 0 60-00-50 Seva ee 

Pr. S. lard, rend, wt. 

I abo 6a'w ales vob 086s 

| ES ere rer eR ir Teo 
TIMMY Gii%s Ses le.6-0 Ab eosin 64 4 dM WS Meee ea weae ae 
MN 6 55-6 6 veel (aww cupiels dank tRa ou ene KOnewe ae aNe 
Neck bones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
ee rc errr rae 





the largest cutting loss, around $1.50 
per head, other averages ranging 
around $1.00. The heavier averages ot 
hams showed more weakness than a 
week ago, as did the heavier loins. 
Trade generally is quiet. 

The following values on four differ- 
ent weights of hogs are worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
values at Chicago as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE for the first four days of the 
current week. Fixed cost and credit 
figures are used. Each packer should 
work the test out on the basis of his 
own conditions, substituting his own 
costs and credits. 


In the face of a slow and fluctuating 
market, especially as the tendency 
seems to be to fluctuate downward, it 
is important that packers know each 
day just what value they cut out of 
their hogs the day previous. Only in 
this way can they know what they are 
warranted in paying for live hogs. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 

Ibs. Ibs. 8. Ibs. 
$2.08 $1.92 $1.89 $1.86 
i 49 AT 44 
538 53 53 53 
1.35 1.26 1,11 1.00 
1.70 1.62 .84 83 
ane <eiare 61 1.19 
éees 10 36 56 
12 14 18 21 
one 19 -20 20 
1.20 1.31 1.20 1.10 
al .09 -09 098 
18 13 13 13 
.03 -08 -03 03 
.02 01 -O1 01 
.04 038 .03 03 
$7.96 $7.85 $7.68 $7.71 

66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from 


these the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, 


Loss per ewt. 
Loss per hog 


the following results are shown: 
$ .58 & 53 $ .64 $ 4 
99 1.06 1.52 1.01 
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eT Tatem @uevant iin 


at Lower Cost 


TEDMAN 2-Stage Ham- 
mer Mills reduce crack- 














































































































lings, expeller cake, bone, 7 
meat scrap, dried blood, pre 
etc., to any fineness desired we 
—in ene operation—by the me 
2-Stage method of grinding. nes 
No further screening or re- dic 
grinding is necessary. wa 
Nine sizes of Stedman Mills are ext 
offered—requiring 5 to 100 H.P. 4 
—capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds ing 
per hour. Write for bulletin 301. abc 
G 4 d S Stedman’s Foundry & sto 
rinaers creens Machine Works ] 
ag ss = 4 a der 
Aurora. ana, U. S. A. 
. ° am 
for By-Products i we 
Heavier construction and many exclusive ing 
improvements have made Williams Ham- SCRAP inf 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with ing 
American packers and renderers. Grind the 
tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and lea 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes d 
and types. For screening greasy crack- qui 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the ‘““KAM- 300 to 1200 Tons edi 
TAP” yv reen. 
epatiandies Hydraulic Crackling Ejector tiv 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. ee ied on ee. col 
2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. Quality High, Price loc 
Chicago New York San Francisco Ask us about them wh 
87 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. ° in 
Dunning &- Boschert Ch 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St., ' 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. ca: 
‘ Established 1872 un 
= GRINDERS SHREDDERS Mi 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. a a «ee Se 10,302 GOVERNMENT STORAGE STOCKS. 27: 
Imports and exports of casings, Poland metre "761 58,633 8,956 Frozen and pickle cured meat stocks ‘it 
September, 1930, are given by the U. S. Spall ----------816, : made marked gains during November. Pr 
Department of Commerce as follows: Switzerland Frozen meats stand well above the five- mi 
IMPORTS. a ae year average of December 1 while | 
Ghee, Sa S Geet. Others Canta, Rica pickled meats are equivalent to this XY 
Austria ....... EE) naseek Drones ne average. Dry salt meats are consid- in 
France ........ ee oct 4a pi a ta erably lower, as are lard stocks. More or 
ad Seabee bas 413 4 - Cube “popiais 400 1 meat went into cure and less into the al 
Agog heated 4 r stl eae Pak eg om. epublic. < cescece evccce ] ry 
(ald vorss, ua: Australia. ...... NE oro ce wepvan freezer during November, 1930, than in ca 
—— eee om ’ New Zealand .. 23,002 10,747 ...... 0 sevens the same month a year ago. bu 
_ Burope TS,8AG 28,285 as oo OCR ones 2888 ABB eeeeee ceeees Stocks of meat and lard on hand in | 
Gamadae "72: 3602268 25°746 186,527 23,085, 7774 $980146 1.702712 $ie7gag tHe United States on December 1 with ke 
Mexico :. 5,470 4050 2.2... 2... ., Total...» 1,171,774 $289,146 1,792,712 $167,382 comparisons are reported by the U. S. wi 
Argentina ..... 42,625 87,020 200-533 «iss... Shipments from the United States to Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as lov 
SEE Mess eaccee 4,886 4,744 2,3 232 Hawaii: Hog casings, 250 lbs., value follows: ; ; : 
ay ~ eee sae res «87-723 11,015 $204; beef casings, 245 lbs., value $50; Dec. 1,'30. Nov. 1,'30. 5-Yr. Av. ra 
1S aaeats 18,097 24,705 "8,953 “8,866 other casings, 7b lbs., value $24. Beef, frozen .. 54,773,000 47,221,000 57,237,000 = 
-—. - . axons any steers tenes Exports of other casings: Denmark, In cure ...... 10,797,000 9,535,000 13,920,000 
teateeeee 2, , seeeee  ceeeee ° Cured ....... 7,693,000 7,106,000 8,436,000 
ee BE ME esses conecs 5,727 lbs., value $338; Germany, 16,322 Caregen == eee) GL Lar 000 o'aan' 000 = 
Turkey ........ 8,188 82,036... ..- a gag (WbS., value $2,257; Norway, 10,450 Ibs., “ p.’s. in cure 32/441,000 25,897,000 49,227,000 
gg aL. inser =.STL value $452; Spain, 34,526 Ibs., value D. S. cured.. 16,132,000 17,297,000 37,167,000 
en 5,264 7,607 ee ee eee : ’, fet : S$. P. in cure.183,419,000 154,921,000 176,405,000 
rocco ....... _ pees $4,403; United Kingdom, 6,628 Ibs., — §° p cured. ..102'405,000 94,564,000 106,209;000 
Total ........ 872,067 $721,887 619,727 $122,424 sean wae ~ % oe Se. value Oe 
— a 00, Cuba, s., value, $957. wfisci. Meats ._ 75.922'000 72'444.000 57'948,000 
Includes hog a Russia, etc. Total, 93,983 lbs., value $18,582. SO < sceee esse 31,189,000 36,211,000 52,476,000 
Hog Canines: Reet Casings > Ye = & 
—— eT — DANISH BACON EXPORTS. igh WOMEN... o0555050000% 44,576,000 56,190,000 m 
5.29 ° D. 8. k “ed in c << i 52,986, § 
5.180 ots tis1 ~__Exports of Danish bacon for the week —° Pp. ‘pork placed in cure.165,824,000 164,619,000 Lk 
310 15,061 1,925 ended Dec. 6, 1930, amounted to 7,636 Ps Pr 
a ad 670.335 73499 Metric tons, compared with 4,976 metric . 
1/888 275 #1738 tons for the same week of last year. Watch the Wanted page for openings. 
~— 
Standard 1500-Ib. NEW CURING VATS 
Ham Curing Casks rE eee 
“Bros. Mi by Packing Box Shooks 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
a B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
Write for Prices and Delivery 166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago i 
scat Ae e 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A more mixed situation 
prevailed in tallow in the East the past 
week than for some time past. Senti- 
ment was more divided, and some busi- 
ness was under way at levels that in- 
dicated a slightly higher market. There 
was little or no business in ordinary 
extra during the week, the market hold- 
ing at 45¢c f.o.b. New York, or there- 
abouts. Some outside tallow was under- 
stood to have sold at 4%c. 

Leading packing interests were un- 
derstood to have turned over fair 
amounts of a grade slightly better than 
extra at the 5c level. The better feed- 
ing in the West appeared to have had 
influence on the eastern market. Offer- 
ings, however, were less pressing, but 
there was no particular demand from 
leading soapers in evidence. 

New York, special loose was 
quoted at 436c; extra, 4% @4%c f.o.b.; 
edible, 6@6'2c nominal. 

At Chicago, there was very little ac- 
tivity in the tallow market. Inquiries 
continued good for nearby shipment 
locally and at outside consuming points, 
while producers were offering sparing- 
ingly and holding for higher prices. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 6%c; 
fancy, 5%4c; prime packer, 5%c; No. 1, 
4%c; No. 2, at 3%@4c. 

At the London auction, some 684 
casks were offered and 225 sold at levels 
unchanged from the previous sales. 
Mutton was quoted at 28s 6d@31s; beef, 
27s@35s; good mixed, 25s@27s. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged to 6d lower for the week. 
Prime was quoted at 31s and good 
mixed at 26s 6d. 

STEARINE — The market at New 
York was firmer, with a fair inquiry 
in evidence and offerings limited. Buy- 
ers were bidding 8%c for oleo, and 
sellers were asking 87,@9c. At Chi- 
cago, oleo sold at 8%c Chicago basis, 
but was firm at that figure. 

OLEO OIL—A quiet and steady mar- 
ket was reported at New York. Extra 
was quoted at 844 @8%c; medium, 8%c; 
lower grades, 7%c. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and about steady. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 8c. 








See page 45 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand continues main- 
ly for nearby requirements, and the 
market was about steady. Edible at 
New York was quoted at 14c; extra 
winter, 10%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 
1, 9%c; No. 1, 9c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was fair, and the market at New 
York was about steady. Pure oil was 
quoted at 13%c; extra, 94%c; No. 1, 
9%e; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—There was little of in- 
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terest in the grease market in the East 
the past week. Prices held about steady, 
but sentiment was mixed, and only rou- 
tine operations appeared under way. 
Offerings from producers were not 
large, but there was no particular de- 
mand from the larger soaper’s. A little 
scattered trading was noted but ex- 
port interest in choice white grease was 
less in evidence, probably due to some 
extent to the weakness in lard. 

A steadier feeling developed in tal- 
low and imparted a slightly stronger 
tone to greases, particularly as far as 
sellers were concerned. With the ap- 
proach of the year-end holidays, how- 
ever, there was no disposition to look 
for much activity locally. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 4@4%c; A white, 
4% @4%c; B white, 4%4@4%c; choice 
white, 6%c nominal. 

At Chicago, activity in greases was 
moderate, although some consuming in- 
quiry was in evidence. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 3%@4c; yellow, 
4@4\%c; B white, 4%c; A white, 5%c; 
choice white, all hog, 5%c. 

—_———o—— 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, December 11, 1930. 
Blood 


Domestic blood is nominally $2.75@ 
3.00. The market is easy. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
GeoumG ENE WABTOURG. 2. ccs ccceecsctces $2.75@3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Sellers are asking about $3.25, but 
buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. Offer- 
ings are not heavy, but trading is light. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.75@3.25 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2.75@3.25 & 10c 
; 5 


TAGGNE GEIGE ccccccccccsccccecece 2.50@2.7 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
t @35.00 


ME cnataaness dc vatisciaes 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 


Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ 55.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 55.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 






THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


ducers are asking $2.60@2.70, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$ 2.60@ 2.70 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 
Bone tankage, low egrd., per ton 15.00@16.00 
yO ES eer eee 

Cracklings. 


The crackling market is unchanged 
and firm. Demand is somewhat better. 
Prices are nominally 65@70c. Some 
sales reported at 67%4c. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

TE BOONE on cc cuvsévsnversusvae?d $ .65 -70 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
Soft prsd, beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... x 82.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
p | ASCOT Corer errr ere rrr ere $28.00@30.00 
CU MEE ci ccdcacévoceeacdeeecesnce 42.00@45.00 
EENGO: CEIATMINGS oo ct cccsccccdceccecs 28.00@30.00 
BEE, Saini sesideees ehnegases ue 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 25. 28.U0u 
a” PAR eee 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 3 3% 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
BRE, GH IEE s wise ccwecccccccesee 50.00@ 70. 
CD BOND os ccc reccnccccodeceeece 25.00@ 30.00 
SUM DOMEE noice csccevceccccecavces 17. 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


Summer coil and field dried........... 1%c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.........5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb... 

Cattle switches, each* 





5c 
eo ececercececcecs 2%e 


* According to count. 
—-— fe 
CHILE CASINGS EXPORTS. 
Chile exported 539,267 lbs. of casings 
valued at $144,099 during the first half 
of 1930, also 2,956,144 Ibs. of tallow 
valued at $259,693 and 30,013,782 Ibs. 
of frozen meat valued at $2,165,042, 
according to reports from the American 
vice consul located at Concepcion. 
a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 10, 1930, totaled 9,261,- 
805 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 996,800 
lbs.; stearine, 276,400 lbs. 

















Broker 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., 











New York City 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The plant of the White Poultry Co., 
Urbana, O., was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

The David Beef Products Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 


The Sogphern Cotton Oil Co., Shef- 
field, Ala#*is building a new seed ware- 
house. 


The Blytheville Cotton Oil Co., 
Blytheville, Ark., plans to extend op- 
erations during the next season. 

C-Coast Packing Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J., engaged in poultry packing, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $125,000. 

A fire which started in the smoke- 
house of the Streck Bros. Packing Co., 
Belleville, Ill., damaged one of the main 
buildings of the plant and destroyed 
the smokehouse itself. 

The Irvington Cattle Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of 100 shares of common 
stock. 

The Alice Cotton Oil Co., Alice, Tex., 
is constructing a plant for the custom 
grinding and scientific mixing of grains, 
with the admixture of cottonseed meal. 

The McArthur Packing Co., East 4th 
st., Hutchinson, Kas., is accepting bids 
for the erection of a $40,000 addition 
to its present plant. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec.:10, 1930.—The 
cottonseed meal market in Memphis to- 
day was inclined to be very strong just 
after the opening. January meal 
brought $27.50; February, $28.00. Later 
in the session, however, offerings be- 
came much more free and January sold 
down 10c a ton. At the close it was 
not salable at $27.40. There was liberal 
trading in December at $27.00. Tenders 
of 100 tons of cottonseed meal were 
made today on December contracts, 
making a total of 2,400 tons for the 
month so far. It is estimated that there 
is still quite a volume of tonnage to 
be delivered. 

Spot demand is still exceptionally 
dull for this period of the year, and the 
trade at large does not look for any 
improvement during December. There 
is still a large open interest in the 
cottonseed meal futures market, the 
liquidation of which will probably cause 
lower prices unless a better demand 
for the actual meal is developed. 

The cottonseed market was strong, 
but dull and inactive, prices being un- 
changed. Offerings are very limited, 


but on the other hand, buyers are not 
inclined to advance their bids from the 
present level. 


It is assumed that mills 
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have discontinued competing with each 
other for what seed is left in the coun- 
try as it is insufficient in volume to at- 
tract a great deal of attention. 

~~ fo 
RESUME COTTONSEED HEARINGS. 

Examination of witnesses in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investigation 
of cottonseed prices was resumed in 
Jackson, Miss., December 11, following 
adjournment the previous week at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Under direction of two senate reso- 
lutions, the commission seeks informa- 
tion as to whether or not certain large 
cottonseed oil mill operators have 
acquired control of cotton gins in order 
to destroy the competitive market for 
cotton seed and to depress prices paid 
to the farmer. Data are also being 
sought concerning an alleged combina- 
tion in violation of the antitrust laws, 
with respect to cotton seed and cotton- 
seed meal. 

Public hearings have been in prog- 
ress in Washington, Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Co- 


lumbia, S. C. 
ee 


NEUTRAL LARD TO GERMANY. 


German margarine plants receive 
their supplies of neutral lard from the 
United States principally, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
During the first six months of this 
year, the United States exported to 
Germany 39,887 metric tons of neutral 
lard out of a total of 40,988 metric tons 
imported into that country. 

We do not fare so well in respect to 
other edible fats, our total exports to 
Germany being only 17 per cent of the 
total consumed. 

Total imports of edible fats into Ger- 
many during the first six months of 
1930, and American exports to that 
country are given in the following table. 


Value 
Value imports 
total from 
imports U. 8. 
Premler JO8 ..cccccccccscsese SRG $ 40,732 
EE ena eth been he 930,886 867,763 
| Sa eee 2, a 29 4 





ere 
Hardened oils ........... ‘ 


PALM OIL IN MARGARINE. 


Unbleached palm oil may be used in 
the manufacture of margarine, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling by the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The use of any colored fats, except 
oleo fats, in the manufacture of mar- 
garine classed as free from artificial 
coloring has not been permitted hereto- 
fore. The use of unbleached palm oil 
or other fats and oils which might give 
the margarine a yellow tint subjected 
the product to a tax of 10c lb., the tax 
applied to margarine containing artifi- 
cial coloring matter. 

The new ruling requires that the un- 
bleached palm oil shall be free from 
artificial coloring and that it be used 
in substantial quantities in relation to 
the other ingredients. The product, of 
course, must otherwise be free from 
artificial coloring. 

fo —— — 


DUTCH MARGARINE INDUSTRY. 

Conditions in the margarine industry 
in the Netherlands are very good at the 
present time. The margarine factories 
are operating at full capacity, accord- 
ing to a cable to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Dec. 11, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
= Per lb. 
North and Northeast: 
a ke ee a1 
Se Ss MD 6 oo onc coiec scene ves aly 
eg rrr Terre @1o% 
Southeast: 
PS ee mie le oe @ 9% 
ee ere alloy 
Southwest: 
NO” eee eer ee @ &% 
eR. NS oss 3 5s 4% » 0 ale 30-05 @ 9% 
Re Ae BOR BID 6 0.0 6.0560 0d sce enve 10% 
Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
Oe Fe errr aio 
ar ee TN aw 
ee he ey Sere eee eee @10% 
South: 

Re” er @ 9% 
| err er rere @l0 
Cooking Oil—White. 

we per Ib. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib, less than salad oil. 


ADDS TO GRADING RULES. 


An additional paragraph has_ been 
added to section 4 rule 40 of the 1930- 
31 book of rules of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, Inc., at 
the request of the chemists’ and seed 
grading committee. The rule, which has 
been approved by the executive com- 
mittee, is designed to adopt the pres- 
ent grading rules to conditions where 
current ginnings show a large percent- 
age of immature seed. It is as follows: 

“Whenever the oil in seed is less than 
17 per cent a new basis reciprocal is to 
be used, which is calculated as follows: 
Subtract percentage of oil from 19 per 
cent and multiply the result by two. 
From this result, subtract five times 
the ammonia in excess of 3.75 per cent. 
The figure thus obtained is to be the 
percentage by which the basis recipro- 
cal 555 is to be increased. The recip- 
rocal thus obtained is to be divided into 
reciprocal of the seed as shown by 
analysis and multiplied by 100 to ob- 
tain the index of the seed.” 

——e—_-— 
MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Production of margarine for the first 
nine months of 1930 totaled 224,199,977 
lbs., according to figures submitted by 
margarine manufacturers by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Of this 
amount, 153,830,956 lbs. were exclu- 
sively vegetable and 70,368,977 lbs. 
animal and vegetable margarine. Col- 
ored vegetable oil margarine produc- 
tion totaled 3,698,543 Ibs. during this 
period; uncolored ‘vegetable margarine, 
150,132,413 lbs. Production of colored 
animal and vegetable margarine was 
6,780,655 lbs.; production of uncolored 
animal and vegetable margarine, 213,- 
720,735 Ibs. 


ae 


SEPT. COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of copra and cocoanut oil 
into the United States during the 
month of September, 1930, were as fol- 
lows, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Copra, 57, OT", 256 
Ibs., valued at $1,964,427; cocoanut oil, 
14 845, 632 Ibs., valued at $1,016,152. 
The major source of supply was the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Prices Easier—Fluc- 
tuations Narrow—Outside Markets 
Weak—Cash Oil Trade Quiet—Crude 
Barely Steady—Seed Holding—Lard 
at New Lows. 


There was some evidence in opera- 
tions in the cotton oil future market 
on the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week, but the turnover continued 
moderate. On the whole, prices were 
easier as a result of a little increase 
in refiners’ pressure, some scattered lo- 
cal selling and liquidation and limited 
support. Fluctuations however, were 
again narrow from day to day and the 
market continued to display stubborn- 
ness towards declines. 

A good part of the market’s action 
was due to further serious weakness in 
the securities markets and sharp de- 
clines in allied markets, both cotton and 
lard establishing new season’s lows. 
The crude markets were barely steady, 
but seed prices continued to hold rather 
firmly, being quoted at $27.00@30.00 
per ton over the belt. 

Commission houses and shorts were 
scattered buyers of oil on the breaks, 
and there was some buying again this 
week that had the appearance of sup- 
port. The friendly commission house 
attitude continued in evidence. This 
was on the belief that with refining 
losses enlarging, the production of oil 
this season will be disappointingly light 
compared to the cotton crop produc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, professional bear- 
ishness has been increased by the de- 
velopments of the week, particularly the 
declining tendency in other commodities 
and the failure of oil consumers to re- 
enter the market in a larger way. At 
the same time, there is a tendency 
among the locals to look for disappoint- 
ingly light November consumption fig- 
ures, although estimates have been cur- 
rent of 300,000 to 325,000 bbls. for No- 
vember, against 310,000 bbls. a year 
ago. 

Lard Market Lower. 

_The weakness in the lard market, 
distant lard futures establishing new 
lows for the season, was discouraging 
to tired longs in the oil market, but 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the volume of liquidation in oil was 
very light. Refiners, at times, were 
endeavoring to put some oil in the ring, 
apparently against crude purchases but 
the buying power was not there to take 
the selling at the refiners limits. 

Southeast and Valley crude sold in a 
fair way at 6%c, while Texas crude 
sold at 6%c. In some quarters it was 
felt that mills were inclined to let go 
of a little oil, apparently influenced by 
the general situation prevailing. In 
quarters close to the crude market, it 
was stated that mills were not willing 
sellers at these levels, and were point- 
ing to the steadiness with which crude 
has been holding around the present 
figures. 

However, in professional circles, there 
was the feeling that it would not take 
much crude pressure to carry the fig- 
ure off to the 6c level, particularly 
should pressure increase before the 
year-end holidays. At the same time, 
it is difficult to figure much profit in 
crude oil for the mills, with seed at the 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans. La., Dec. 11, 1930.— 
Cotton oil remained steady, while cot- 
ton, hogs and lard were declining. After 
selling for distant months at 6%c, Val- 
ley crude is now offered at 6c; Texas, 
6%ec; with most buyers bidding %c 
less. Bleachable is in light demand at 
7c loose New Orleans. Hedging al- 
most nil. Seed prices continue above 
parity with products. 








Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Dec. 11, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6c; 43 per 
cent meal, $28.00; hulls, $9.00; mill run 
linters, 1%@2c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 11, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil sold rather freely 
this week at 6%c; forty-one per cent 
protein cotton seed meal, $27.00; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


present levels. This, some believe, ac- 
counts for the holding attitude in mill 
circles. 

Competition of lard with compound 
appears to be considerably keener. With 
pure lard New York at 10%c, and com- 
pound nominally held at 10%c, with 
rumors of sales at 9% @97c, competi- 
tion of lard is more likely to be felt, 
and possibly affect oil consumption. It 
is this that creates the impression in 
the trade that December oil consump- 
tion will drop rather sharply. 


Demand Not Active. 


Consuming demand for oil the past 
week was small, and while little or 
nothing has been heard in the way of 
compound business, the oleo stearine 
market at New York was decidedly 
firm, at 8%c bid and 87%@9c asked, 
with some interest at times in stearine 
from packing house quarters. 

Stearine developments would indicate 
ordinarily that a fairly good compound 
trade was passing. In cash circles, 
there was considerable talk again this 
week of price cutting, and while some 
consider this a vital factor in the future 
market, the most important feature for 
future values is distribution regardless 
of the levels at which the supplies go 
into consuming channels. 

The final cotton crop estimate was 
about 200,000 bales below expectations, 
the Government placing the crop at 
14,243,000 bales, compared with 14,- 
828,000 bales a year ago. The ginnings 
to December 1 were placed at 12,834,970 
bales, compared with 12,853,156 bales 
the same time last year. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, December 5, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
MBO ccs whee Keen ese - es 
Mare iscesd. o:acerar Sacer evees.) ete 
New 
ee sae: \algtiticel ae - Eee tes 
| oe 2 750 750 740 a 755 
GOW iss sieee ‘na? séiceg. tae ae 
Mar. .... 7 763 760 758 a 762 
BOE cuss. esis Soe laa ctr 
MAY ..... 5. 711. 110: 18 a TH 
GOO ace avngosias gece | Meee 
A ae 3 785 785 780 a 785 
Sales, including switches, Old NIL 








TRADE AT NEW YORK 


Why not trade where you have an equal advantage? 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market | 


Contract 60,000 pounds loose in licensed bonded warehouses ; 
New York and Southern deliveries. 
summer yellow oil. 


Grade bleachable prime | 
An equitable contract for all concerned | 
—the producer, the consumer, and speculator, with carry- 

ing charges on a fixed basis by the exchange. 


TRADE AT NEW YORK 
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OLEOMARGARINE (x 


© G.HHAMMOND CO. Ceo: 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 





bbls., New 17 Contracts. 
6% Nominal. 


Saturday, December 6, 1930. 


Crude S. E. 


d 
PD ches S¥s% wose oa 745 a .... 
Se ee ee 750 a 760 
New 
Sn rar or 735 a 765 
NE Ry erry -b aera 740 a 755 
asthe, ss shi wees 745 a 760 
aes 2 758 "58 3 eee 
see Ssew bees oss 765 a 770 
AE eo sabs ana pike ee 768 a 771 
ON ae ee 7168:a 785 
PO cots cover eeen: 6S ox 780 a 785 

Sales, including switches, Old NIL 


bbls., New 2 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% @6% 


Monday, December 8, 1930. 


ee eT ae Jf ae 
ates. 400 755 754 754a. 
ee ae ee eee 735 a 1770 
ee Ce Te te 740 a 760 
es eS a ee 745 a 1760 
ee 7 759 758 755 a 760 
Pe hae eb il ae 763 a 770 
de 2 770 768 765 a 772 
Le a ee 765 a 780 
9 781 780 780 a 783 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
pal || Ng 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
"WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 














G. H. Hammond Company 
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HAMMOND’ 






MARGARINE 














Sales, including switches, Old 400 
bbls., New 18 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% @6%. 


Tuesday, December 9, 1930. 


Old 

MEME Scoas Stas caae a0 46 [fe See 
NS Re ae 750 a 760 
New 

RS a a ee ae 735 a 1770 
ee ooo La a 758 
teen. wise t Gey! aes 740 a 758 
Mar. .... 5 756 756 754 a 1758 
BO cs cis Na aoa ese. ke 762 a 765 
Me tebe eeshuc ote. eee 765 a 769 
SSS es ea eee 767 a 780 
July 5 778 778 777 a 784 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 10 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 


Wednesday, December 10, 1930. 
Old 


LNs wolewe eben: «eee i ee 
ee to eee 745 a 751 
New 

Dee ee ere 725 a 1770 
ree eee 730 a 750 
Rc a ee Sa ee gle ae 730 a 755 
Mar. .... 9 Thi 746 Wia.... 
OO EE a eee 752 a 753 
May . 18 765 759 759 a 760 
BE Teac suai wae esta « 765 a 775 
| ee eee TZ a TT 


Sales, including switches, Old NIL 
bbls., New 27 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales. 


Thursday, December 11, 1930. 


RG ras oie 6 alps wee Tp Ss. 
DOr as sagas ames sexo 735 a 750 
New 

OO ee ee es 715 a 760 
OR eee eee 720 a 748 
| eee 745 740 740a.... 
_) See Too Yo. Wl @ .... 
ERE are e 765 764 761 a 764 








See page 45 for later markcts. 








COCOANUT OIL—Consuming inter- 
est in the market the past week was 
moderate, but prices held rather stead- 
ily. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 5%@5%c; Pacific Coast tanks, 
5%@5'e according to position. 

CORN OIL—A moderate demand and 
limited offerings were the features in 
this market and prices held steady. 
Corn oil was quoted at 7% @7%c f.o.b. 


mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A slow trade and 
more or less nominal conditions again 
dominated the market. Crude at New 
York was quoted at 744c. Prices f.o.b. 
western mills were quoted at 7c. 


PALM OIL—A moderate turnover 
was reported in this market, but offer- 
ings were a little larger and prices 
were easier as a result. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 5%4c; ship- 
ment Nigre, 4%c; shipment Lagos, 
54c; 20 per cent acid, 5.024c; 25 per 
cent acid, 5c; 40 per cent acid, 4%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A moderate 
trade with more or less routine interest 
but a steady tone was the feature at 
New York. Tanks were quoted at 5%c; 
bulk oil, 5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was a lit- 
tle more inquiry in the market at New 
York for nearby supplies, and prices 
were steady at 6%@7c. Demand for 
shipment was moderate, and the market 
was about steady at 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil stocks 
at New York continue light but demand 
was slow. Store oil was quoted nomi- 
nally at %c over December. Southeast 
and Valley crude 6c sales; Texas 6%e 
sales. 

Ye 


RUSSIAN OIL PRODUCTION. 


Production of vegetable oils in 
Russia during the past season, accord- 
ing to information current in the vege- 
table oil trade in England, showed a 
considerable increase compared with the 
previous season. There was a total of 
335,200 tons of all kinds of vegetable 
oil produced during the year. Of this 
amount 183,600 tons was sunflower oil; 
linseed oil, 63,900 tons; cottonseed oil, 
65,600. The balance was classed as 


“other oils.” 
——6—— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Dec. 10, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s. 


emiaenenl 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


























| COTTON OIL FUTURES 
| On the New York Produce Exchange 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products, particularly lard, 
steadied slightly late in the week when 
liquidation dried up and profit taking 
and commission house absorption ma- 
terialized. Hog prices were off to a 
level witnessed only twice during De- 
cember since 1915. Cash trade is fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is more active and weaker. 
July made new season’s lows under 
hedge pressure liquidation with outside 
unsettlement, easier crude and slow 
cash demand. Southeast crude, 6%c 
bid; Valley, 64%c sale; Texas, 6c sales. 
November oil consumption was 299,000 
barrels which was about the general ex- 
pectations. The visible supply totaled 
1,924,000 barrels, against 1,929,000 bar- 
rels last year. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Dec., $7.30@7.50. 

New contract. — Dec., $7.15@7.65; 
Jan., $7.25@7.40; Feb., $7.40; March, 


$7.40@7.41; Apr., $7.42@7.55; May, 
$7.51@7.52; June, $7.52@7.65; July, 
$7.63. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 454,@4%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8% @9c. 
oe od 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Dec. 11, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.15@10.25; middle 
western, $10.00@10.10; city, 944c; re- 
fined continent, 104%c; South American, 
1042c; Brazil kegs, 11%c; compound, 
10@10%c. 

rr 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Dec. 11, 1980. — General 
provision market steady and dull; hams, 
picnics and pure lard fair; square 
shoulders very poor. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 88s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
97s; picnics, 62s; short backs, 88s; 
bellies, clear, 86s; Canadian, none; 
Cumberlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; 
spot lard, 538s 6d. 

=. 

EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended December 6, 
1930, according to cabled advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 484 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 88,000, at a top Berlin price of 
13.63 cents a pound, compared with 
87,000 at 16.66 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull. 
Small business passed. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet on account of small stocks. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 26,000 for the 
week, as compared with 28,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending December 5, 


1930, was 140,000, as compared with 
92,000 for the corresponding week of 


last year. 
ee 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 

Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
November, 1930, with comparisons, are 
figured by the Chicago office of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Loins. 
—New York.— — Chicago.—. 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 Ib. av...$18.64 $21.98 $17.05 $19.70 
10-12 Ib. av... 18.27 21.40 16.86 18.95 
12-15 lb. av... 17.37 20.22 16.33 18.30 
16-22 Ib. av... 15.82 17.68 14.39 16.78 
Shoulders, New York Style, Skinned, No. 1. 
8-12 Ib. av... 15.05 16.70 13.14 14.86 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 





8-10 Ib. av... 26.25 26.88 24.00 26.14 
10-12 Ib. av... 25.25 26.12 23.69 24.50 
12-14 lb. av... 24.69 25.38 24.62 23.50 
14-16 Ib. av... 23.69 24.94 25.12 23.40 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 
8-10 lb. av...22.75 22.38 22.00 24.10 
10-12 lb. av... 22.00 22.3 21.50 22.80 
12-14 lb. av...21.81 21.56 23.00 22.80 
14-16 Ib. av... 21.31 21.56 23.12 22.68 
_ Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 lb. av... 26.75 26.31 24.88 23.16 
18-20 lb. av... 25.75 25.69 24.50 22.90 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 lb. av... 22.50 22.25 23.50 21.80 
18-20 Ib. av... 21.50 21.00 23.50 21.10 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6- 8 Ib. av... 33.25 30.62 30.75 29.23 
8-10 lb. av... 32.25 29.50 30.50 27.88 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 lb. av... 24.75 5 24.75 25.18 
10-12 Ib. av... 24.25 . 23.75 23.82 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4 8 Ib. av... 17.00 18.06 15.50 17.92 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 Ib. av... 14.00 13.50 12.94 12.28 

Lard, Ref., 

hardwoo¢ 

SUDE cccsicies 20,90 13.75 12.31 12.21 
Lard, substi- 

tute, hard- 

wood tubs.. 12.00 12.88 11.12 11.39 
Lard, Ref., 

No. 1 car- 

TOMS ..eeees 15.00 16.00 13.50 13.18 


eX 


BOSTON PACKER VETERAN DIES. 

Edwin C. Starr, vice-president of the 
North Packing & Provision Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., died suddenly December 5, 
in his office in Somerville. Mr. Starr 
had planned to retire from active busi- 
ness in a few weeks. He was a veteran 
of the industry, attended many con- 
ventions and took an interest in many 
trade activities. 

Entering the packing and provision 
business in Chicago 35 years ago with 
the Thomas Lipton interests, Mr. Starr 
went east four years later to enter the 
employ of the company of which he was 
vice-president at the time of his death. 
He was regarded as one of the best- 
informed men in the meat industry in 
New England and throughout the East. 

Mr. Starr is survived by his widow, 
one daughter and one son. 


SCHROTH OF ROCHESTER DIES. 
John U. Schroth, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Rochester 
Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
passed away recently. Mr. Schroth, 
appointed chairman of the board in 
1926. was president of the company 
for 21 years. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended December 6, 1930, were 
as follows: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——wWeek ended—— 
Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 
M lbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 

MO ce sudewn te 675 604 977 112,803 
Toe Belgium 2... 00600 aaa 26 ose 2,120 
United Kingdom .... 625 950 90,173 
Other Europe ...... weds ee 07 





CRE aoe ah Sc alee = ee 
Other countries .... 42 36 24 15,391 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

TOUR ilei ce assivee 1,925 3,393 520 90,558 
To Germany ...cce. Saxe 285 are 4,234 
United Kingdom ... 1,744 2,171 508 46,701 
Other Europe ...... 78 811 - 20,391 
CE 5S a5 ceadesnee 20 3 «+s. 12,602 
Other countries .... 83 123 12 6,630 

LARD 

| Re ye rae 10,311 22,955 6,791 598,202 
To GeCMOny .cccens 1,546 8,159 1,887 103,601 
Netherlands ........ 665 3,554 857 32,289 
United Kingdom ... 6,227 6,595 8,187 227,713 
Other Europe ...... 523 = 2,528 267 59,234 
i Eo 921 805 365 61,909 
Other countries .... 429 1,314 278 118,456 

PICKLED PORK. 

CPR 78 245 86 28,447 
To United Kingdom. 18 30 rere 
Other Europe ...... ren 18 4 1,375 
COME fc decscecKes 30 154 70 6,757 
Other countries .... 30 43 12 16,276 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS, 
Week ended Dec. 6, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders. Bacon. Lard. pork, 
Milbs. Mibs. MIbs. M lbs. 

reer re 675 1,925 10,311 78 
. SOPerrre ry 11 5 56 16 
CS eset 628 406 417 eese 
ee “Kee 40 34 20 
Ne. WN xe sviscews 1 ‘aes 592 6 
New Orleans ....... 35 34 758 24 
Pe Sees ceas 1,440 8,396 12 
Philadelphia ....... eet ee 58 vans 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M lbs. M Ibs. 

Exported to: 

United Kingdom (Total) ........... 628 1,744 
DIY i035 :42004 40:5 6600.00 0edbe ue 328 1,244 
ECR AAR Aare Peer cree ricer 216 275 
pT TT ET eo TEE Te 30 13 
er een re ry er 23 98 
Other United Kingdom ............ 31 114 

Lard, 

Exported to: M lbs. 
GO RONOR | 50 i4 baci ceeees ceaseneenn 1,546 
PORE ON Dr daN tote Chdsedv eden wacniwal 1,546 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during November, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 

November, 

1930. 
Bacon, including shoulders, lbs......... 1,858,416 
Hams, lbs. 
Lard, tons 

The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 





Bacon, Ham, Lard, 

lbs. lbs. tons. 

November, 1930 ....... 487,872 650,944 623 

October, 1930 ......... 562,576 610,400 492 

November, 1929 ....... 1,100,512 1,019,648 615 
-——&—__ 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Dec. 10, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 78,885 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 36,374 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 99,177 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 36,374 quarters. 

a 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, IIll., Dec. 11, 1930. 

CATTLE—A two-way market devel- 
oped, in that choice yearlings were ac- 
tive and strong to higher from day to 
day, while lower grades showed de- 
clines and strictly choice weighty cattle 
held up well. Lower grades took a 
sharp and uneven loss. Compared 
with a week ago: Choice yearlings, 
25c higher; medium to good kinds, 25 
@50c lower; best weighty steers, 
steady to 25c lower; shortfeds, 75c@ 
$1.00 and more lower; yearling heifers, 
50c lower; most butcher heifers and 
heiferettes, around steady; cutters and 
fat cows, back to steady after higher 
opening; vealers, fully 50c lower; bulls, 
steady. Practical top fed yearlings, 
$13.75; one load of specialties for the 
holiday trade, $14.50; long yearlings, 
$13.50; practical top medium weight 
steers, $12.75; one load to $13.35; big- 
weights, $12.00; over 1,700-lb. averages, 
$10.25. Most fat cows, $4.50@6.00; 
butcher heifers, $6.00@8.00; bulk all 
cutters, $3.00@4.00; selected vealers, 


$10.00@10.50, bulk medium weights 
$8.00@9.00; weighty sausage bulls, 
$5.50@5.75. 


HOGS—Liberal supplies and sharply 
lower fresh pork market due to con- 
tinued mild weather were main bearish 
factors in drastic price break. Com- 
pared with one week ago: Hogs, 
mostly 65@75c lower, carrying values 
to lowest level since July, 1924. Top 
for week, $8.45, paid Tuesday; today’s 
top, $8.00 for 130 to 180 lbs.; bulk such 
weights, $7.75@7.90; good to choice 190 
to 300 Ibs., $7.65@7.80, few to $7.90, 
scattering down to $7.55; pigs, mostly 
$7.65@7.90, few to $8.00; packing sows, 
$6.50@6.85, smooth sorts to $7.00. 

SHEEP—Compared week ago: Fat 
lambs mostly 50@75c lower, heavies 
off most; sheep, weak to 25c lower. 
Week’s top lambs, $8.85; outstanding 
fed yearlings, up to $7.25. Today’s 
bulks: Good and choice fat lambs scal- 
ing 90 lbs. down, $7.50@8.00, outside 
price the closing top; heavies, $7.00@ 
7.50; native bucks, $6.50@7.00; throw- 
outs, $5.00@5.50; fat native ewes, $3.00 
@3.25. 





KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 11, 1930. 
CATTLE—Increased supplies locally 
and a very unsettled and lower dressed 
beef market in the East were factors 
in influencing a decidedly weaker trend 
in the cattle market. Better grades of 
fed steers and yearlings are 25@50c 
off, while short fed kinds declined 75c 
@$1.00. Some outstanding Christmas 
yearlings brought $14.70, while other 
choice lots went at $13.25@13.50. Best 
heavies reached $12.00, while the bulk 
of the short fed offerings went at $7.50 
@9.50. Fed heifers closed 50c to $1.00 
lower, and fat cows are steady to 25c 
under a week ago. Bulls are weak to 
25c lower, and vealers slumped $1.00@ 
1.50, with the late top at $9.00. 
HOGS—tTrade in hogs was very un- 
even. Some strength was in evidence 
at the start, but sharply lower prices 
on latter days left final values at 50@ 
60c lower levels against last Thursday. 
The late top dropped to $7.75, a new 
low mark since July 18, 1924. Packers 
paid the top at the close, and the bulk 
of the more desirable grades, from 170 
Ibs. up, went at $7.60@7.70. Packing 
sows are 50c lower at $6.50@7.00. 
SHEEP—Lambs ruled slow and clos- 
ing prices are 25@50c below a week 
ago. Choice fed westerns reached $8.25 
on Monday, but a comparable kind had 
to sell at $7.40 at the finish, with the 
late bulk going at $7.00@7.35. Best 
clippers sold at $7.75 early, with others 
at $7.00@7.60. Mature classes were 
scarce, and values held steady to 25c 


lower. Odd lots of fat ewes ranged 
from $3.25@3.75. 

— 

OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Dec. 11, 1930. 

CATTLE—Unevenness featured the 
market on fed steers and yearlings dur- 
ing the week, choice long feds meeting 
good demand and selling fully steady to 
as much as 25c higher. Short feds 
closed the week fully 25c to as much as 
50c lower. She stock closed weak to 
around 25c lower, while bulls and veal- 
ers held steady. Best weighty steers 
cashed at $11.75, and there was a lib- 
eral sprinkling of choice yearlings and 
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December 13, 1930. 


light steers at $12.50@13.50, with 1,154- 
lb. weights at $13.60. Practical top on 
vealers held at $9.00, with few choice 
selected kinds at $10.00. 


HOGS — Increased receipts and 
marked narrowing of demand resulted 
in a lower trend to prices, and values 
reached the low point for the year to 
date. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday uncover a net loss of 35@ 
50c. Thursday’s top was $7.70; bulk 
200- to 300-lb. butchers, $7.60@7.70; 
150- to 200-lb. selections, $7.50@7.65; 
packing sows, $6.75@7.10; stags, $6.25 
@6.75. 


SHEEP—Last week’s sharp advance 
on lambs tended to increase receipts, 
and this, together with a depressed 
lamb situation in the East, resulted in 
sharp declines. Break for the period 
was around $1.00. Matured sheep show 
a loss of around 25c. On Thursday, 
bulk fed wooled lambs sold $7.25@7.35; 
top, $7.40; good and choice slaughter 
ewes, $2.50@3.25. 

fe 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 11, 1930. 

CATTLE—Decreased long fed steer 
and yearling supplies brought stronger 
prices, while a larger short fed move- 
ment resulted in weak to 25c lower 
values for the week. Choice yearlings 
made $13.25, while a load of 1,175-lb. 
specialty beeves scored $13.85. A few 
loads of 1,350- to 1,390-lb. bullocks 
commanded $12.70 and $12.75. A com- 
paratively small percentage ranged 
above $10.50, while short feds bulked 
at $8.50@9.75. Fat she stock ruled 
strong to 25c higher, most short fed 
heifers turned at $9.35 down, and cows 
sold freely at $4.50@6.00. Select veal- 
ers continued up to $10.00, and strong 
to 25c higher prices cleared most 
medium bulls at $4.50@5.00. 

HOGS—tTrading was backward from 
both packer and shipper standpoint, and 
values suffered mostly 35@45c down- 
turns for the period. The top dipped 
to $7.75 at the close, and most 140- to 
350-lb. averages sold within a narrow 
spread from $7.50@7.70. Packing sows 
sold 25c lower at $6.75@7.25. 

SHEEP—After an erratic week, fat 
lamb prices closed mostly 75c@$1.00 
lower. Fed and native lambs sold late 
largely around $7.25, with best for the 
week at $8.25. Aged sheep ruled most- 
ly steady, as the bulk of fat ewes 
brought $2.50@3.50, with the top $3.75. 
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Order Buyers 








Co. 


BANGS 


Buyers of Livestock 





3S & TERRY 





HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 








Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 











Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Seference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 
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E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Steck Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 


So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Co 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
rrigan R. G. 


Symon 
Cattle Department 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Chas. B. Reynolds 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder D. E. Smythe 
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December 13, 1930. 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onvmics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Dec. 11, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Steers sold 25@50c lower; fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers, 50c@$1.50 lower; 
cows, 50c lower; cutters and low cut- 
ters, 25c lower; medium bulls, steady; 
vealers, $1.50 lower. Bulk of steers 
scored $7.50@10.75, with top yearlings 
landing $15.00, and best matured steers 
$11.00. Most fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers earned $8.50@10.50. Top mixed 
yearlings registering $12.00. Medium 
fleshed descriptions cashed largely at 
$6.25@8.00. Bulk of cows’ brought 
$4.25@5.00; top, $6.65; majority of low 
cutters registered $2.50@3.00. ‘Top 
medium bulls cashed at $5.25 today; 
best vealers, $11.00. 

HOGS—Curtailed shipping outlet re- 
sulted in hog prices declining 50@60c, 
with some pigs $1.00 off. Top price 
Thursday was $8.05, lowest since July, 
1924. Bulk of 150 to 270 lbs. earned 
$7.90@8.00; sows, $6.75@7.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 25 to 
mostly 50c during the period under re- 
view, while sheep held steady. Lambs 
bulked Thursday at $7.50 to packers; 


heavies, $6.50@7.00; common throw- 
outs, $5.00@5.50; fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 
a 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 10, 1930. 


CATTLE—The cattle market op- 
erated unevenly, better grades ruling 
strong to 25c higher, while lower grades 
were weak to 25c lower. Bulls held 
mostly steady, vealers selling 50c lower 
under a rigid sort. A few cars of long 
fed steers and yearlings sold at $11.00 
@12.75, with bulk of the shortfeds and 
warmed-ups at $8.00@10.00. Most cows 
brought $4.00@5.00, some $6.00; bulk 
heifers, $5.25@7.00, some $8.00@8.50; 
low cutters and cutters, $2.75@3.75; 
bulls, $4.75@5.50; good and choice 
vealers, $8.00@10.00. 

HOGS—Hogs sold unevenly 20@30c 
lower, with bulk of the lights and 
butchers cashing at $7.70, while light 
lights sold at $7.60@7.70 and packing 
sows at $6.75@7.25. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices slumped off 
25@50c, placing most of the native ewe 
and wether lambs on a $7.50 basis, with 
strictly choice salable higher. Fat ewes 
sold at $2.00@3.75. 

ee 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 11, 1930. 

CATTLE—Choice and common steers 
and yearlings held steady, highly fin- 
ished cattle showing some strength in 
spots. Short fed heifers were almost 
unsalable. Short fed, in-between steers 
and yearlings ruled 50c@$1.00 lower; 
beef cows, generally 50c off; low cutter 
and cutter cows, 25c and medium bulls, 
25@35c lower. Vealers held steady, vut 
heavy calves stood around a $1.00 loss. 
The week’s top of $12.75 was paid for 
1,423-lb. bullocks, also a part load of 
862-lb. yearlings. Mixed yearlings sold 
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up to $12.50. Bulk of steers and year- 
lings ranged $7.00@9.50; beef cows, 
mostly $4.25@6.50; cutter grades, $2.50 
@4.00; medium bulls, $4.00@4.75; top 
vealers, $9.50. 

HOGS—A 30@40c decline Wednesday 
and a further 15@25c loss today un- 
covered a new season’s low; top, $7.70. 
The previous low for the season was 
$7.75 on November 19. Receipts were 
the largest of the year locally, with a 
new all-time record for the market 
established in truck reecipts. Prices 
today figured 50@60c lower than a 
week ago. Bulk butcher hogs, $7.60 and 
$7.65; light lights and pigs, $7.25@ 
7.50; sows, largely $6.75@7.00. 

SHEEP—tThe fat lamb market was 
extremely erratic, the top being up to 
$8.25 on one occasion and down to $7.40 
today. For the week, a 50@60c net de- 
cline is indicated. Top and bulk fed 
wooled lambs today, $7.40; fall clipped 
lambs, $7.25; best native truck-ins, 
$7.00 down; fat ewes up to $3.75. 


a eee 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 11, 1930. 

The following report covers 22 con- 
centration points and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
a week ago: Hogs, mostly 50@65c low- 
er. Increased receipts at mid-week and 
restricted demand for fresh pork were 
responsible for price break. Late bulk 
of good to choice 180- to 270-lb. weights, 
$7.20@7.40; some stations up to $7.50. 
Packing sows, mostly $6.50@6.85. 

~ Qe = 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended December 6, 
1930, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


seeeees 6,825 9,522 4,589 42.371 
sosee 2,738 1,085 20,797 


Jersey City 
Central Union 


New York ........ 724 31082 «19,779 14.827 
Pies fall iia 9,787 13,689 24,318 77,995 
Previous week ..... 6,841 10,872 19,219 66,546 





Two weeks ago .... 6,748 10,968 19,590 52,259 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Dec. 6, 1930, were 
as follows: 

At 20 markets: 


Week ended Dec. 6..... 
Previous week ........ 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
.252,000 736,000 396,000 
177,000 517,000 344,000 





RRS Fee SRL ice 5,000 872,000 318,000 
[RSE 250,000 929,000 302,000 
EINE era et Pee ke 296,000 768,000 305.000 
EE 6 6 buhay sane ev wems¢ & 311,000 719,000 320,000 

At 1f markets: Hogs. 
Bp ere eet re er 665,000 
Pe GO Rises cncdeccentewevaneieens 458,000 
ssa Debehcn ese aee acc icignpeencas oven 779,000 
MINT breccadasctictansonsaenecacneineed 821,000 
LESSEE PETE TA TORE ER TEC. 685,000 
DE od kaki Cowes a pene hedee cone deeeaceneue 637,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Dec. 6..... 
Previous week ......... 


.185,000 566,000 294,000 
-181,000 384,000 235,000 


BE Seca Seine aw seewevtes 186,000 660,000 236,060 

Sree ee 175,000 = 665,000 227,000 

OCR cee 205,000 548,000 224,000 

WDBG 0. cece ccrccccccce. 201,000 558,000 239,000 
----- fe 


NOV. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in No- 
vember, 1930, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 









Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Baltimore. . 6,201 813 65,212 1,978 
Buffalo ... 7,559 1,439 86,810 
Chicago .. 110,416 30,2038 681,006 
Cincinnati. 12,136 5,188 80,105 
Cleveland. 5,384 3,628 57,689 
Denver ... 7.4938 1,289 19,275 
Detroit ... 5,441 5,529 65,835 
Ft. Worth 21,829 22,501 17,075 
Indpl. .... 12,987 2,478 128,413 
Kan. City. 64,682 16,049 173,353 
Milwaukee 15,261 30,224 135,837 
Nat. S. Y. 26,800 6,857 90,065 
New York 30,110 44,839 68,760 261 
Omaha ... 49.954 4,197 130,600 103,926 
3 Ce 4,440 5,187 71,506 17,072 
St. Louis... 11,767 4,842 136,188 6,268 
Sioux City. 25,567 2,174 81,3638 76,333 
So. St. Joe 20,862 5,106 95,004 68.700 
So. St. Paul 679 50,232 263,164 112,855 
Wichita .. 6,041 2.115 36,487 5,781 
All others. 120,530 69,807 1,539,841 221,520 


Total: 
Nov., 1930 605,048 323,702) 4,028,718 
Noy., 1929 731,407 358,438 4,498,554 


1,305 482 
1,159,150 


11 mo. ended 
Nov., °30..7,478,817 4,197,421 39,619,092 15,270,154 


11 mo, ended 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES OKLAHOMA CITY. DENVER. ' 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ' 
centers for the week ended Saturday, December Morris & Co. ...... 1,385 902 1,669 745 Swift & Co. ....... 603 12% 1,190 977 ke 
6, 1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Wilson & Co, ...... 1,406 908 1,676 808 Armour and Co, . 785 121 «62,044 =1,405 e 
National Provisioner as follows: WED: hon5a%atasues 137 24 734 cone ae Murphy Co.. 286 a. er 154 st 
siniciatnale UES occ nccccccces 95% 2 447 5 
CHICAGO. OOONE acs tac tanion 202 1864 409 1,55 ae 2 Senne De 
* — Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. at including 43 cattle and 404 hogs bought Total ....+-seee0e 2,627 388 6,543 3,044 rs 
rmour and Co...... eee. 8,236 2,982 21,254 ect. a . , | 
Swift & Os.............. eat 2952 ai _- RECAPITULATION. 
—_ . >. <haenhehown one 1,085 7,461 WICHITA. Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
poe minting pmecobuacccee: SEE Py 4 8,516 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. for week ended December 6, 1930, with compari- Por 
Libby, MeN meet O>..--- ages 1,580 ea + Secoe Dold Co. ine > es: ae rca Co 
y, McNeil bby. 601 <i bees es 2,22 CATTLE. 201 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,557 hogs; Independent Ya Ri ng Oo... = ane she Migse Week Cor. en 
Packing Co., 1,372 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 12 Ate eS Nee ended Prev. week, ws 
1,430 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 5, 502 Fred W. Dold aan 1 ree 555 tes Dec. 6. week. 1929. an 
pogee — Packing Co., 6,052 hogs; others, ia i in Be ee Ra oe 5254 6 se’ s aloes 27,709 17,816 26,457 
i gs. Total 1,946 528 5,699 1,025 Kansas City "7) 21314 16,851 18,002 
Totai: Cattle, 27,700; calves, 6,747; hogs, ... “er ‘ es _ ae Omaha (incl *‘calves).... 16 34: - oe en 
Tota ; ane icc é ; ¥8).»-- 16,343 11,352 18,316 
86,350; sheep, 60,689. Not including 4,129 hogs bought direct. St. Louis, Sore Petar oe ee 12,159 8,021 12,972 fo 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. BE, TORR cic vscesccccece 75 § OGL 
: MME TRUN. si caiscs oases 10,171 7,643 10,080 
Pa ais = —_ —— Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Oklahoma SME Loos ccs Sig 2,928 1,866 4,129 
mour an badeake --» 8,882 92 ,845 Armour and Co. .... 3, 5,921 25,052 TA veeererrereevees 1, 1,825 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 4,068 4,459 4,391 Cudahy Pkg. ie es s = = ines re. DOMvVer 2. ccccccsecsececs 3,918 3,015 
Fowler Straub Co. ....... 313 est ee oe ere 4,285 9,001 35,936 17,969 St. Paul ................ 7,585 10,422 
Morris & Co. ........... 2,839 3,565 3,474 United Pkg. Co..... 1,808 ‘115 :... | 15 Milwaukee 2,799 3,072 
Swift & Co. ..........+. 4,675 9,691 6,579 Others ............. 1,138 25 21,832 7,182 Indianapolis 4,147 = 5.882 
ON 2 eee 4,311 4,703 4,450 3 ——— Cincinnati 2,878 3,811 De 
Others ........esereceees 1,225 208 a Dotel ...ccccccces 10,677 15 32,820 35,707 eens: -ieeeeenes 
visti ceeiatalice aed ea. UTTER TETE TTT 92,706 127,994 
ee ey oes eee 21,314 28,547 23,798 MILWAUKEE. : Ja 
OMAHA. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ce ons 0 85.088 1 
Cattle and Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,240 8,489 12,846 1,400 TOES? Gis I oy Soes 104.8) 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. Swift & Co., Chi. nie anes REED TO vn nsesoeeet 28,547 12,950 41,027 De 
. ance. . Swift & Co. : Harri-. Omaha nett tence eeeeeeee 70,376 43,770 73,066 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,106 22,424 10,724 N. 9, OS ee 41,778 30,220 40,483 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 211.222! 4,371 12,721 10,238 Son J. wn aeee sees cere 858 240 St” Joseph 36.138 28,804 40,692 
Dold Pkg. Co. .......... O67 6233 «2... SWift & Co., Balt... 2... 0 0... 182 wee Stu CY woes lll, 43,104 26,272 43,099 ” 
Morris & Co. ..........-. 1,402 2 5,893 egg Monee a BS sae “+++ Oklahoma. Gity 220.2201 “alo79 3'449 5880 
Swift & Co. ............ Pe ny ee ‘Tate Wichita AN ede 5,699 4,925 _7,182 J 
Eagle Pkg. Co. .......... ieee oo. Be Gumz & Co..... 324 Wj (134 WR eR su Goce se acut 6.543 7,052 10,221 +7 
Geo. Hoffman & Co..... ores... 4 ene i RePeppepeeprone 82}820 47,713 101,147 es 
Mayerowich & Vail 1 seen ‘++ NY-BD.M.Co.. NY. 360 1... i) Li, Milwaukee ..........-++- 14,813 9,986 15,910 = 
Omaha Pk an Ge 2 nate sees Others. Oka TD) a7g md@ianapolis ............ 60,312 40,531 68,283 
Pare 2 Abe ON a ATS . saad MUMMMRAN i tssacas se 22,6 22'259 26,002 
Lincoln Pkg. Co 284 Total 8.965 12,894 yy —— . — ” = = 
Nagle Pkg. OR 3 eT 965 12, Bree Ae. “MRAM ocx 505scessneece 503,200 333,219 574,753 le 
Wilson & Co. .......... 365 er yee Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. . - in 
DE acGusseusaa ees aes eee. 18,087 +++ Kingan & Co. ...... 1,605 951 26,425 1,470 seo ie a SR 30,6 , reed as 
cnkianinas:  Miieaihities  seabaiiaaalin rt ‘ 4 ° Kansas City . ; ee 5,002 
OS FESE aeons = 16,343 70,876 43,834 Indianapolis Abt, Co. 1 $82 So bo 06 itt (Omaha ..... 31,546 - 
ST. LOUIS. Hilgemeier Bros. ... oe Rew — sy é ores . 
: Brown Bros. ...... 117 26 = 204 SO eee 022 8 eos “er . 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Schussler Pkg. Co... 36 «--. 308 ..., Sioux City 4 > 
Armour and Co. .. 2,004 1,692 2,145 2,421 Riverview Pkg. Co.. 12 :.., 120  (.., Qxlahoma City .......... 2 4. 6s 
Swift & Co. ...... 1929 6.438 11996 Meier Pkg. Co 118 i ee... ieee -— ie 14 
Morris & Go. 960 .... 653 Indiana Prov. Co... 47 12-281 ON Sig I ao Ds MS 
East Side Pkg. Co... 1,328 80 4,841 210 Maas-Hartman Co... 30 1... | Seen sie fe sins aie as SS [oe H 
American Pkg. Co... 521 .... 1,940 367 Art Wabnitz ....... 13 WB wee g7 Milwaukee ........-+.+-- 2,638 1,940 2,396 
Heil Pkg. Co........ ere Ae 1149 : Hoosier Abt. Co..... 24 ne Indianapolis ...........-. 10,566 7,952 6.6 77 
Krey Pkg. Co, sate 174 50 6.324 : ay ; Shippers .......--.- 1,158 3,041 27. 538 8.901 rere 4,511 1,779 2,303 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... Aivie coke 910 a eee 1,022 5 7 r 070 422 10D ORT 1R9.R18 
WER S oo cess sewnns 4,791 574 18.031 1,067 ne mmm BOL Total «6... 22.02. ++++279,432 190,267 189,815 
init aces: meee a : a ee re 6,525 4,353 60,312 10,566 “ 
eee 2, ,285 41,778 6,714 
Not including 2,970 cattle, 1,491 calves, 34,810 CEUCEMEATE. 
hogs and 933 sheep bought direct. Cattle. Calves. wae. Sheep. U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
ST. JOSEPH. . oe a. “ae ae Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
Swift & Co Crate. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Gus. Juengling .... 219 130 ... 79 Spection at nine centers during the s 
eee. 2S 12,967 E Kahn's fons Co. 1,741 613 z 7,059 2,680 week ended Friday, Dec. 5, 1980: 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,704 «245 «9,519 2.616 Lohtey Pp a 7. oo 
Others .... o , ey Pkg. Co. . 2 cess 246 oes Week Cor. 
EM <5ae0seu essen 2,950 647 7,050 1,270 v W. G. Rehn's Sons. . 122 eee Seis ended Prev. week, 
qener Fog aag ander eee eres ’ eeee - o vi . . 
BRE cb cccccccaces 8,755 1,795 36,138 22,881 J. Schlachter’ hin. 232 251 rend ee, WINN ees A one cukoe psc pooped By dt 
SIOUX CITY. J. & F. Schroth Co.. 11  .... 3,117 .... Kansas City, Kan........ 50,862 34.520 — 76,836 
John F. Stegner .... 270 137 Ske 77 Omaha ’ 25.528 2613 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. J, Vogel & Son...... q 3 374 *Dast. Fee gta a a ieaiede: 7 25,528 52, 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,722 231 11,541 5,053 Ideal Pkg. Co....... SSE iy teats 546 |... Sioux Cit ttt ge} 
Armour and Co..... 3,110 210 12,165 7,89 Shippers ........... 952 833 3,398 938 St. Paul J 46,588 99, 
Switt & | Seer: 2)088 ME “EasO GER OUT oss. .c 0.055 Es \ennece. ches) MER OOMBIO. occ .cs 0s 25, 21'400 38,490 
Sm = ros tee ee "Sat oe 94 aor —— 2. Indianapolis. é 28,158 40,673 
Bets scksacecke 2, 146 12,854 5.940 Se 3,850 2,100 22,641 4,511 New York and J. © 29,469 42,336 
ee nai Not including 1,440 cattle, 76 aan. 3,248 hogs 
BONE csecssaseans 10,171 798 43,104 2 25, 432 and 1,709 sheep bought direct. *Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
Long Distance Phone | i i 
A ree Cc ile B —<— Information furnished 
S 0037 ommission buyer of Live Stoc regarding trading in 
‘ > " ° 
Private WirestoClear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards ntracts for future 
H contr s .¢) u 
ing House Floor and Chi Illinoi li 
Hog Alley icago, Illinois delivery, upon request 
A Goud Pines to: Bay Do you buy your Livestock 
rough Recognized Pur- 
R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS ch “4 A t ? 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 asing gen S! 
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December 13, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 

Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Dec. 12, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

Dec. 12. Dec, 12. 

Pounds sold ........ 346,500 18,265,500 

Eee 1,510 78,730 

os, | ae ee 1,106 
Hogs delivered ...... ,160 ® 

Pounds delivered .... 243,230 3,583,620 

Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 229 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended December 12, 1930, were as 
follows: 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


1930. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1930. 
Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
POO rere ee Pe CG ia” einen aaeeke 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1930. 
DOR, : «Wesehimeanned ee eee 
BMME sane scscesvenee sees WIOe Keccs's, “s09 000 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1930. 
DOC, .cccccvcccscces $ 8.10 $ 8.15 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1930. 
BORG cans siekeneb eens oN Gace: owesed dasees 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1930. 
SN Woda ene Sere ark oie Nwieee PRT eee 
SRSA S TORE TOES LE ee BOO Snes saa. eiee ee 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lIbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Mcdium eS not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor B.. “than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hoge—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
Ty lbs., with a variation not in excess of 
1, 8. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended December 4, 1930, with com- 
parisons, as reported by the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 





ended Prey. week, 

Dec. 4 week. 1929. 
NE, fsa ccatery icdconce red $ 7.75 $ 7.85 $10.50 
ee ee 7.25 6.75 9.50 
ae 6.50 6.50 10.00 
CT Fa Wie Sw cere ew ene 6.50 5.60 8.50 
DN errr ee 6.00 6.00 > 50 
Beemee AIDE 6c cccccs 5.00 5.00 -50 
> ere 6.65 5.50 9.00 
Pree ere 5.50 5.50 7.00 

VEAL CALVES 
MOREA. oiy t.cldaicn sania Oe $13.00 $13.00 $17.50 
CO eee 12.00 12.00 15.00 
err 10.50 10.50 13.50 
EE, Skibo cane sak ee ea 7.75 7.50 9.50 
See 8.50 8.50 1.00 
Prince Albert .........+ 6.00 6.00 7.50 
a «., JP COR RE 7.50 7.00 11.00 
BASKRtOON 2. ccccccsece 7.00 7.00 9.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Toronto \ $11.25 $12.00 
Montreal . 10.75 11.50 
Winnipeg 15 9.10 10.75 
Calgary e 9.25 10.75 
Edmonton A 8.60 10.25 
vrince Albert x 9.00 10.05 
eS Sree 8.90 8.70 10.05 
ee ee) 8.60 8.70 10.05 
GOOD LAMBS 

I. a dsin'e Sicewewnn te $ 8.85 $ 9.00 $15.00 
Montreal ...ccccccccces 8.50 7.75 11.50 
WRIA 6 5 sccvvnsteces 8.50 8.00 10.50 
CEE, a tic-cvne reece cae 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Edmonton .......ccceeee 7.50 7.50 9.50 
Prince Albert ......... sa 5.50 iene 
Moose Jaw 7.25 9.50 
Saskatoon 7.00 9.50 





Watch the “Wanted” 
gains and opportunities. 


page for bar- 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Dec. 








11, 19380: 








Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. ST, PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded): > a ss 
Lt. lt. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 7.65@ 7.90 $ 7.75@ 8.00 $ = P+ | 7.60 $ 7.20@ 7. -60 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 7.70@ 7.90 7.85@ 8.00 @ 7.65 7.35@ 7. -60 

(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch..........5 7.70@ 7.85 7.85@ 8.00 og 7.70 7.50@ 7. -60 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch.. 7.65@ 7.80 7.85@ 8.00 7.55@ 7.70 7.50@ é. 60 
(220-250 can a Serre 7.60@ 7.75 7.85@ 7.95 7.55@ 7.70 7.50@ 7 60 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 =) gd-ch... 7.55@ 7.75 7.85@ 7.95 7.55@ 7.70 7.50@7 60 
(290-350 Tbs.) Ba-cCh......000.. 7.55@ 7.70 7.80@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.65 7.45@ 7 60 
Pkg. sows (275-500 tbs. ) med-ch. 6.35@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.10 6.25@ 7.25 00 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 7.40@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.75 = .....-+45. 7.00@ 7.5 7.50@ 7.60 
Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.96-231 Ibs. 8.11-206 lbs. 7.69-240 lbs. 7.77-226 Ibs. 7.59-237 Ibs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
RMON. soo bs00t spans cwedanwase 12.75@14.00 12.75@13.50 12.75@13.75 12.25@13.25 12, 00@13.00 
MEE. wiin'c 410s 05.05 cat onsen ease 10.00@12.75 10.25@12.75 9.75@12.75 8:50) 9.00 9.75@12. 00 
ee pane camer 8.25@10.50 .00@10.25 8.00@10.00  6.50@ 9.00 7.75@10.00 
2 aie ea ies Se a 6.50@ 8.25 5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 8.00 
= (900-1,100 LBS.) : 

0:44:60 019600008 0s Nb04 00% 12,50@13.75 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.75 11.75@13.25 12.00@13.00 
ye —y POPP T PPE Tur Core eee 9.75@12.75 7 peo bog 50 §=69.50@12.75 9.00@12.25 9.50@12.00 
ME. i.6-00shg0sdendhadnees>% 8.00@10.00 00@10.00 7.75@ 9.75 6.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.50 
EE Sica te aneas anaaaesirae 6.00@ 8.25 5. -75@ 7.00 5.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 8.00 

STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : es 
— 10000406 00's Coesenveness e 25@13.50 11.00@12.75 11.50@13.50 10.75@12.75 11.00@12.75 
9.25@12.50 9.00@11.25 9.25@12.50 8.75@11.75 8.50@11.25 
7.75@ 9.75 7.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 
11.50@13.00 10.50@11.25 11.00@12.50 10.50@11.75 10.75@12.25 
9.00@12.25 8.75@10.50 9.00@11.50 8.75@10.75 8.75@10.75 
11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 10.25@11.75 10.25@11.75 11.25@12.00 
8.50@11.50 8.00@11.00_ 8. + ery = 7.50@10.25 8.50@11.25 
Mediuin {Vinheta eens doce wenn 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 5.75@ 8 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 8.50 
MINE 056 san5o coucee ch acenes 5.00@ 6.50 .50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5. 3 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.00 
COWS 
Choice Singustisetanexevenanve 6.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 Heo 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 
J Sr era roe ree 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
EE rere Cre rrr 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 
Low cutter and cutter........ 3.00@ 4.00 2.25@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
RMS. ccd ee das aNtebes cewas te 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 
WIE: oo Scans cs cuaee as 4.25@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 5.50 
be = (MILK-FED) : 

Mk caebasned iéws0cnedecees 7.75@10.50 —9.50@11.00  7.50@10.00 7.50@ 9.50 8.00@10.50 
Sodium aus 0a 0'9bee ceeds 64 eeees 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 9.50 5.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 
ee SRR ere ee 5.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.50 

CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
ES oon sane estes ea eevee 5.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 
NES vc Ueda rea hicne chi. 6 3.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 

5 oe and Lambs: 
90 Ibs. down): bd-ch.... 7.00@ 8.10 7.25@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.40 6.75@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.50 
~ BR, chap SAed WERT $5%,065.90 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 
(All wanibids—inaiai osnens 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 

Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch......... 4.50@ 6.50 -25@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.25 
Ewes: (90-120 lbs.) —med-ch. 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.50 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. 2 -00@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2°50 1.00@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.25 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 1.....27,041 2,891 62,069 31,388 
Tues. Dec. 2 625 2,760 42,625 11,378 
Wed., Dec, 3 11,368 2,184 25,366 25,487 
Thurs., Dec. 4 6,072 2,216 31,771 =11,552 
Pe., Dee, &..... 2,161 823. -33,799 +=12,419 
Sat., Dee. 6..... 100 100 =. 20,000 4,000 
Total this week. 56, crf 10,924 215,630 96,224 
Previous week . .43,L 6,723 143,413 85,020 
SOP OBO, +<<2<< "300 13,423 246,138 85,518 
Two years ago. 1581227 16,027 235,484 85,966 


Total receipts. for month and 


year to Dec. 6, 
with comparisons: 








—Decémber.— ———Year.—— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle ...... 56,367 50,504 2,088,005 2,244,226 
Calves -+ 10,924 12,105 25,269 638,305 
Hogs .......215,680 191,694 7,201,561 7,489,133 
Ge, sana 96,224 72,710 4,041,776 3,540, lo2 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 1.... 5,699 57 10,918 9,951 
Tues., Dec, 2.... 3,326 517s: 14,974 5,776 
Wed., Dec. 3.... 4,910 459 ,ST2 5,228 
Thurs., Dec, 4... 3,918 127 
Bri., Dec. §..... 2,206 i4 
Sat., Dec. 6..... 00 aun 
Total this week. .20,159 1,234 
Previous week . 18, 850 547 
ZOGE BOE ceccces 19,033 1,754 
Two years ago. ..19,666 1,459 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICH UF LIVE STUCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Dec. 6. —~ 4 $ 8.20 $ 3.00 $ 7.85 
Previous week ..... 8.25 3.10 7.85 
MM A carecasies ene 1275 9.25 5.00 = 12.60 
BORO cv ccceccccveses 12.95 8.70 6.25 13.70 
BOE. wa ndceevnsanesé 13.75 8.45 6.05 13.85 
BD. cvanccenuceuca’s 10.60 11.90 6.05 12.60 
UGES cccccescccecccs 9.95 11.15 9,10 16.10 














a 
a 
o 


Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.00 $ 9.90 $ 6.50 $13.7! 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Dec. 6 36,200 170,400 65,300 
Previous week ...........2 ,279 114,941 1,822 
WDZD  .ncccvcccccaccccsers 33,727 205,82: 54, 693 
SEY io) Kade dens ceduee aun 38,561 205,313 Pn 
TERE hice nredccdcaccuccces 39,009 155,726 5,371 


*Saturday, Dec. 6, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 








Rec'd. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

“Week ended Dec, 6..215,600 224 $ 8.65 $ 8.20 
Previous week .......148,413 22% 8.60 8.25 
192! De cbente le kcss ae 229 9.65 9.25 
ME eccaens et 6b owen ve 235,484 234 9.00 8.70 
SERED ccauves cose iene he 178,846 228 9.05 8.45 
\ Ee 178,846 237 12.15 11.90 
(eee 1 11.75 11.15 

Av. 1925-1929 ......208,600 234 $10.30 $ 9.90 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended December 5, 1980, with 
cumparisons: 


A a eer 169,939 


PUI WO oo son siekcavesscveewuconges 136,531 
ROE MD Na fice cececcencsshs coup eaneeneey 205,418 
Ra ocaatend4 4 Lawkeewdewtencowwdneumsaaie 15, 
J) SS RE cri rere CO irre 167.500 
EOE. Kawcd.ccceeecche cuahwanneansneneeaese 29, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Wednesday, 





December 11, 1930, were as follows: 
Week ended Prev. 
Dee. 11 week. 
Packers’ purchases ............ 98,981 75,328 
Direct to packers............++ 82,000 74,769 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 37,072 49,219 
Saeed Ee5:d pace sei ariexaacen 218,062 199,316 

(Chicago livestock prices on this page.) 
——&—-—— 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN NOV. 

The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during Novem- 
ber, 1930, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Da oa. OOO 15,074 19,292 73,579 135,075 
Shipments ......... 6,486 15,671 32,951 113,001 
Local slaughter.... 8,970 3,681 41,592 22,195 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1930. 






































Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
PD. ecu tiewo ou ol bw ke 100 21,000 5,000 
GE cccnssstavhs 400 1,100 600 
ME b08s> ssbathosenb os 200 4,500 100 
St. Louis 250 3,500 100 
St. Joseph 150 1,500 1,000 
Sioux City 200 3,000 2,000 
DE <esecehubiediwes 1,000 1,500 3,500 
ND MET 6 ccsese css 300 400 100 
PE WEE ovcecvevovee 150 200 100 
ES 100 100 sce 
i Csi ba nhs ho wes oe se 130 200 2,775 
EE sé ec one sane wre 200 200 
SEED?) 5 0e05hs 05000050 300 1,800 100 
EE: cos ssekseees 100 3,000 200 
SE | ccwnicke Gan ee 100 2,800 1.300 
Cincinnati 200 900 200 
Buffalo 100 1,600 200 
Cleveland 100 300 200 
DE (Sivessceneeeseue, 252eh 200 200 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
I ete cn ood ins wb moi Oe 15,000 55,000 20,600 
eS ne 25,000 000 7,000 
DD Sd0by seth Jaan eben 7,500 10,500 10,000 
yO Se 5,000 10,500 1,000 
Se eee 2,600 5,000 
SE BE Sco snccsss sees 5,000 8,000 
Sn EE eseeessssseneses 6,900 26,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City 800 300 
SS 4,500 2,000 
Milwaukee 50 300 
Denver ..... 25.000 
Louisville 200 
Wichita 4 500 
SD: 2 sbsone55n sed 600 500 
Se 1,100 4,500 
DEY csiséseensecnss 1,500 300 
ED KLbvs es bees ox «wae 2,000 8,500 
SEIN woe wessercvcsse 900 4.200 
PEN ss ousebavsnenene 400 200 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
I, Bo ieee cusew bea 10,000 = 32,000 20,000 
Kansas City .. 9,000 9,000 6,000 
Omaha ..... 9,000 §=13,500 = 13,000 
St. Louis 5,500 = 14,500 2,000 
St. Joseph 2,000 6,500 6,000 
Sioux City 2,700 9,500 4,000 
St. Paul 1,800 9,000 3,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,300 1,300 300 
es rseikaawwoes 2,300 500 6,400 
ED, ha kis ooh shies se» 600 3,000 2.500 
Eb anos ha theses noes 1,400 1,800 10,600 
DER? oSusexnskenbeos 200 rans 
SE. bcs sbecbases<ne.e 2,400 400 
Indianapolis % : 11,000 5,000 
Pittsburgh 500 500 
Cincinnati 5,000 300 
DD. £66 s60sGsnnesns<* akan 600 300 
rrr 300 900 1,400 
DE ib Wess abbdu weaned. sexe 500 haus 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
PR ee eer oe © 32,000 15,000 
PN MER so cinnccpin es 12,000 7.000 
PD ksi ha se bned even eee 17,500 8.500 
St. Louis 16,500 2,500 
St. Joseph 10,500 6,000 
Sioux City 11,500 6,000 
a re 17,000 6,000 
Oklahoma City J 1,400 300 
Ro oad wean cae 2, 500 600 
EE ns writs oes Go tinve Aho . 3,000 300 
ET Sa catutes eanass 2,600 5,200 
US 100 100 
i. Ree 2,600 409 
rrr 8,000 1,500 
Ne eee Seas | commas 1,900 1,000 
0 Eee ee 400 3,100 400 
 D66 ss enbenéandces 200 1,700 300 
Cleveland 900 2,800 400 
DEE. .£ > esbucacesseas Seve 100 ese 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
RNID 5.6 sind ass <tns sos 55,000 19,000 
Kansas City 8.000 4.000 
ea ee 10.500 7,000 
SR Ss ye ein das pene 17,000 2,560 
i, RY on 6nd wise'e a ods f 4,500 
Sioux City ‘ 6,000 
SS Ae ‘ 11,000 4,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 1,000 300 
| 2,200 700 1,009 
ce ae Ere 500 2,500 200 
Denver 800 3,100 
Louisville 409 400 
Wichita 600 800 
NS ree 200 200 
ER Kbacie eb eokens 200 1.3c0 
SEE bs5000' dean dess 300 nO 
ER ee eee 300 600 
arr 400 2. 2.200 
NEED cehdecinaarions 200 500 “ae 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
TP. Kcccusunperacbsdes 2,000 23,000 7.000 
| err 500 2,000 1,500 
DE ‘cnethh bs sn oboe ses 800 4,500 2,000 
St. Louis .. 800 10,000 1,000 
VL S30 o0 0 bb0'n 000 600 2,000 1,000 
SE Se” Shes vsnbacass 1,500 4,000 3,000 
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Pk, SL: & kees celb ds kAseis 1,700 10,000 6,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 700 1,000 200 
es 1,000 1,600 200 
SED S45 Gheagees*u55 300 1,200 100 
SE; Sav tee eae aceite ee 300 é 1,300 
SSS Sree 100 1,200 100 
Indianapolis ............ 500 5,000 1,200 
DE ss secSiieesednc ee 1,800 500 
Oe sone 500 2,800 300 
SEED \usNb04sseuseewen> 300 2,400 1,800 
 “sikvestnsn coun 300 300 900 
fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ended December 6, 
1930, with comparisons: 






















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Dec. 6. week. 1929. 
ere ere | 17,816 
0 ee 21,421 16,351 
rar 6a i] 8,859 19,636 
es BOD soccens . 12,158 seas 12,971 
«hss son 0de8%s 7,042 10,083 
ks wsawsetndniss | Week 8,761 
DED ciastekkasen ents 1,946 1,842 
ye ree 7,683 
i EE 1,734 1,694 
ae 1,807 2,204 
New York & Jersey City. 9,605 9,248 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,805 6,942 
Cincinnati 3.982 
RENE ca cccccccepacecss 3,25 
PE waidheunsdunacuren 80,750 136,619 
PE 5s dade sew esaaeee 136,531 205,418 
Kansas City i 12,950 41,027 
DE sstetebesancodases 23,959 55,998 
_ Sarr 40,483 
nb ksce accuse hae $2,415 
Sioux City 36,141 
a rec 7,182 
Fort Worth 5,179 
Philadelphia A 21,341 
eer 31,533 41.001 
New York & Jersey City. 57,969 (4,711 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,483 5.889 
SEE Gb bk sca vd atnne 19,196 13,577 
a ToL iter eee 6,304 10,081 
BENE svbesnesseussay ee 465,686 329,757 595,434 
SHEEP. 
PD: Acabcosonbe ease 60,689 55.709 51,0388 
Kansas City p 14,074 
QMRRR nccccccccccccssnce 5 26,798 
_ Sy RS Pe tas 
OS OPTI OT ee. E 
Sioux City 
SRS es 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 8,92 
Indianapolis .... 1,526 
New York & Jersey City. 92,0389 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,553 
Cincinnati ........cc000- 3,848 
DEE shawnbeeoawekabae 1,774 
errr re | 222,410 





December 13, 1930. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 6, 1930, were 
3,291,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,747,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,433,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to December 6 
this year, 171,862,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 181,478,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 6, 1930, were 
2,199,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,005,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,083,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to December 6 
this year, 153,484,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 201,735,000 lbs. 


Se 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended December 6, 
1930, were as follows: 





Week ended New York. soston. Phila. 
Dec. 6, 1930...... 1,000 315 
Nov. 29, 1930...... a § eeieee 
Nov. 22, 1980...... 11,350 ...... 41 
Nov. 15, 1930...... 9R2 15,929 

To date, 1930... .1,444,259 689,437 522,302 
Dec. 7, 1920...... 97,139 BA MRA RAR 
Nov. 30, 1929...... 14,173 3,062 44,513 

To date, 1929... .2,012,005 551,579 724,110 


——fo—- — 
OCT. SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 


Stocks of sheep, lamb and _ cabretta 
skins for October, 1930, with com- 


parisons: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 
Sept., Oct., 
1930. 1929. 






8,664,205 6,007.35 


Sheep and lamb....8 355 
— 1,427,210 793,013 


257 
Cabretta . 1,877,170 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb....4,864,710 4,768,713 4,641,009 
Cabretta ...ssc.sees 489,675 525,621 336,720 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb... .2,788,902 2,213,853 3,732,953 
Cabretta .......... 306,755 276,918 273,155 
—_e——_ 


BUILDING A HIDE PACK. 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of September and October, 
1930, based on reports received from 4,059 manufacturers and dealers, according 


to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 





Stock on hand or in transit. _ *Deliveries 
October 31, September 30, Tanned during during 
1930. 1930. Oct., 1930. Oct., 1930. 
| ee eee Serer er 4,129,074 3,971,742 1,205,956 1,537,960 
aE ac bickdk aed ack nce b sh hee b o5ise 1,429,610 1,884,710 = —=—_—s ceaeeee ‘ 
i PE 56s 56604 c0s 98544 SRS eeneets 1,424,111 9 ey rer 
SL MOIR oo bk bbe t'o'0 05 60050 0.00564 8400 owes 186,855  j|§ 170,400 = .cseece 
SNE, DOE oo:cc:cncice venecescewes een 1,088,498 
Buffalo, hides ...... 7 
Calf, total skins ....... 7 


Green-salted, skins 
Dry or dry-salted, 


























3 
518,447 














ID occ paw hnews 00 s08ssenanWs04oe . 
COR, GID nc ccccaccecccvcsvcesus 450,709 
ne Wee ee eer ee 67,738 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
PE SecULer te Creer anb echs ass eba ss eno wn ® 87,147 120,061 
Ry ere 40,616 49.848 
Ns URED WIE 0.0 winen stb asc seweeees 300,270 285,985 
EE ch nb nie pON6 an sinc. 0ss weenbcinecs son wens 2,9 14, 282 
I IS oo 605g cas b'5640 0b) 4 WO 0 whi 23,080 22,968 
ED 5.50 00 wn in nce ws0.0c cn wnceese 12,384,906 13,495,460 
SE HE o's Si aGs 63.606 0s 0:0s 040s ss ods nes 1,491,787 1,611,918 
Sheep and lamb, total skins................... 13,818,496 14,196,193 3, 
rae . 1,181,624 1, 
Shearlings, skins ei 743,441 
Without wool, pickled skin 11,288,382 : 
Without wool, dry skins 605,049 
EEL, MONE Wo u0's wh n.05 060060 0400500 wees vane 106,212 
te Se er eer ere Te LEP rr 6,574 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins .................. 310,844 
MMs GEN Susu es ccwwssessecewenses 229,495 
Pig and hog, skins ... 89,274 58, 
Pig and hog strips, Ibs. 486,391 161,319 
SS EE. SE nbs bans) a0 dds 76b Soo Shar cdo ess 104,334 98,860 346 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market eased off a half-cent this week 
on a fairly heavy trade, again resting 
at the lowest prices at this season for 
over fifteen years, for most descrip- 
tions. Between 125,000 and 140,000 
hides were reported sold this week, 
mostly current slaughter dating No- 
vember-December, which apparently 
took care of the demand on the part 
of buyers for the present. All packers 
participated in the movement. 

One packer, who has steadily refused 

to move hides at these levels, partic- 
ipated in sales of current slaughter 
this week but continues to ask more 
money for the earlier dating hides. In 
fact, light Texas steers dating Septem- 
ber to November were moved by this 
packer at a half-cent advance over 
current prices, in a fairly good way. 
Heavy native steers have been slug- 
gish and some still available; however, 
earlier dating native steers have sold 
this week on a parity with current 
slaughter heavy branded steers. 
_ While no great pressure to sell hides 
is apparent, buyers continue to talk 
lower, based on news of offerings hy 
outside indepcudent killers and contin- 
ued lack of improvement in the leather 
market, and as the week closes the 
market is called about steady. Three 
packers are reported well cleaned up, 
except possible for a few native steers, 
while one packer is holding good quan- 
tities of better quality hides dating 
back to September. 

Spready native steers quoted 12@ 
1242c, nom. One packer sold 2,200 
August to October native steers basis 
lle for heavies; other sales of similar 
back dated hides reported same basis 
but not confirmed. Current slaughter 
extreme native steers sold at 9c in a 
small way. 

Butt branded steers sold at 1le and 
Colorados at 10%c, for current kill. 
Heavy Texas steers also sold at 1l1c. 
December light Texas steers have sold 
at 9c and this is reported still avail- 
able; however, one packer sold 15,000 
September to November light Texas at 
10c, premium paid for earlier dating. 
Extreme light Texas steers quotable at 
8e. 

Heavy native cows were moved at 9c. 
Light native cows sold at 8'%c, and 
branded cows at 8c; some light cows 
still available. 

Native bulls quoted 6c, based on sale 
of 1,300 September to November bulls 
last week; branded bulls 5c, nom. 

Reports of trading on native steers 
at lower prices late this week have been 
denied by all big packers, and appear 
to simmer down to the fact that an 
outside packer sold a few at 10%%c, run- 
ning motly lights, which are not in 
demand. 

South American market _ slightly 
stronger, with late sales of frigorifico 
steers to Russia at $33.75, equal to 
12%c, cif. New York, as against 
$32.50, equal to 12%c, paid about ten 
days back. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Most of 
the local small packers moved Decem- 
ber productions. except a few steers. a 
couple weeks back at 8%c for all- 
weight native steers and cows and 8c 
for branded; one killer included native 
bulls at 6c and branded bulls at 5c. 


Market at present is quotable in a 
nominal way around these prices, with 
various outside small packer lots avail- 
able at half-cent less. One Indiana 
small packer sold three cars all- 
weights, dating July to end of year, 
at end of last week at 8%c for natives 
and 8c for branded. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market has weakened in sympathy 
with the packer market. Some all- 
weights were reported sold at 6c, se- 
lected, delivered, at which price it is 
almost impossible for collectors to 
operate. Heavy steers and cows about 
vu. nom. Buff weights reported avail- 
able at interior points at 6'4c, and buy- 
crs call tais top. Extremes quoted 74 
@8c, as against 8c bid last week 
and 9c paid late last week for one car; 
however, independent packer light cows 
can be had at 8c. 

CALFSKINS—Market quoted in a 
nominal way around 18c for northerns. 
Last open trading was at 19¢ for picked 
points; however, one big packer sold 
September and October calf direct to 
tanner this week on confidential terms. 

Chicago city calf, 8/10 lb., quoted 
14%c last paid; one car 10/15 lb. sold 
at 164c, or a cent decline; however, 
lights considerably firmer than heavies. 
Mixed cities and countries 13@14c; 
straight countries 10@1llc, nom. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at $1.10. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in big 
packer November native kipskins was 
at 15%6c for northerns; some Octobers 
reported available at this figure, al- 
though some packers talk higher. 

Chicago city kipskins easy and 
quoted about 14c, nom. Mixed cities 
and countries 11@12c; straight coun- 
tries I@9'’e. 

Packer regular slunks offered at $1.05 
@1.10, with $1.00 bid. Last trading in 
hairless was at 40c for large, small 
skins half-price. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket dull and 
rather weak, with choice city renderers 
quoted $3.50@3.75, nom., ranging down 
to $2.75@3.25 asked for good mixed 
city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts last sold 
at 9c for 1%-inch wool and up, short 
wools half-price. Fall clips selling at 
$1.05. Big packer shearlings gener- 
ally quoted 40@60c for No. 1’s and 30c 
for No. 2’s, according to quality of each 
lot. Some big packers quoting pickled 
skin market $2.75@3.00 per doz. 
straight run of packer lamb last paid, 
with slightly better prices realized for 
graded skins; lower prices talked in 
other directions by pullers. November 
lamb pelts last sold at 52%c, f.o.b. 
outside points, and unchanged prices 
being talked for December pelts. Coun- 
try lamb pelts 20@25c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One packer who 
had been holding November Colorados 
sold this week at 10%c. Last trading 
on other descriptions was at 1lc for 
native steers, lle for butt branded 
steers, and 8c for all-weieht cows. Mar- 
ket cleaned up to end of November. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading more 
or less demoralized at these levels and 
prices auoted in a nominal way around 
6%c. with extremes at 7% @8c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins rather quiet 
and easy. One car 5-7’s sold at $1.40, 
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unchanged price; 7-9’s quoted $1.80@ 
1.85, nom., 9-12’s $2.55@2.60, nom.; last 
ry of heavy kips, 17 lb. up, was at 
4.00. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, December 6, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.30n; Jan. 8.65n; Feb. 9.10n; 
Mar. 9.50n; Apr. 9.75n; May 10.13 sale; 
June 10.35n; July 10.65n; Aug. 10.85n; 
Sept. 11.11@11.19; Oct. 11.30n; Nov. 
11.45n. Sales 14 lots. 

Monday, December 8, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.20n; Jan. 8.55n; Feb. 9.00n; 
Mar. 9.40n; Apr. 9.65n; May 10.03 sale; 
June 10.25n; July 10.55n; Aug. 10.75n; 
Sept. 11.00@11.09; Oct. 11.20n; Nov. 
11.35n. Sales 33 lots. 

Tuesday, December 9, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 8.10n; Jan. 8.45n; Feb. 8.90n; Mar. 
9.30n; Apr. 9.55n; May 9.91@9.93 sales; 
June 10.15n; July 10.45n; Aug. 10.65n; 
Sept. 10.90@10.91; Oct. 11.10n; Nov. 


11.25n. Sales 63 lots. 
Wednesday, December 10, 1930— 
Close: Dec. 8.00 nom.; Jan. 8.35n; Feb. 


8.80n; Mar. 9.20n; Apr. 9.45n; May 9.78 
sale; June 10.05n; July 10.35n; Aug. 
10.55n; Sept. 10.78 sale; Oct. 11.00n; 
Nov. 11.15n. Sales 38 lots. 

Thursday, December 11, 1930—Close: 
Dec. 7.75n; Jan. 8.10n; Feb. 8.55n; Mar. 
8.95n; Apr. 9.20n; May 9.52 sale; June 
9.80n; July 10.10n; Aug. 10.30n; Sept. 
10.52@10.55; Oct. 10.75n; Nov. 10.90n. 
Sales 72 lots. 

Friday, December 12, 1930 — Close: 
Feb. 8.55n; Mar. 8.95n; Apr. 9.20n; May 
9.55@9.60; June 9.80n; July 10.10n; 
Aug. 10.30n; Sept. 10.55@10.60; Oct. 
10.75n; Nov. 10.90n. Sales 16 lots. 


——_o——— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 12, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week. 
Dec, 12. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

strs. ......12 @12% 138 @13%n @1sn 
Hvy. nat. strs. @l. @i11% @16b 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @11 @u% 144%@15 
Hvy. butt brnd'd 

etre. ..... @lil a@11% @isp 
Hvy. Col. strs. @10% @il @i14b 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ys re @s @ 8% @13 
Brnd’d cows. @ & @ 8% @13 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 9 @ 9% 1YUa@WHdb 
Lt. nat. cows @ 8% @ 9 13%@14 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6 @ 6%n 9%@10 
Brnd'd bulls. @ Sn @ 5%n 84a 9 
Calfskins ... @1sn 18 @19 @21 
Kips, nat. .. @lw¥ax 154@16 @19 
Kips, ov-wt.. @13%n 138%@14n aii 
Kips. brnd’d. ay, @11% @15 


Slunks, reg..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 @1,20 
Slunks, hris..35 @40 35 @40 @27% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb, less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 8 @ 84n @ 8% ass 


Branded .... 74@ 8n @ 8% @12% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6 @ 6 9 @ 9%n 
Brnd'd bulls. @ 5 @ 5 8 @ &%n 
Calfskins ... @is%n @16n @18% 
ee @il4n, 14 @14%n @i7 
Stunks, reg.. @1.00n 1.00@1 05 @1.00 
Slunks, hris. . @3m @30 @2m 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @ On 6 @ 6Y%n 104%@11n 
Hvv. cows .. @ 6n 6 @ 6%n 104%@11n 







ae @ 6% 6%@ 7 a@i1% 
Extremes ... 74@ 8& 8 @ 8% 13%4%@138% 
Rutile ....... @ 4n 4 @4%n 7 @ 7% 
Colfskins ...10 @1In 104%@11 @15n 
Riek. 5... vcs 9 @9% 9%@10 @14n 
Tight calf ..75 @o0 mH ao 1.00@1.10 
Deacons . 7 @oo 7H ao 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 @éo 50 @60 50 @60n 
Slunks. hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10m @10n 
Horsehides ..2.75@3.75 2.75@4.00 3.75@4.75 
Hogskins ... @5o @50 50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..50 @55 50 @55 1.25@1.30 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....45 @52% 45 @52% 1.00@1.15 
Pkr. shearlgs.30 @70 35 @70 90 @1.12% 


Dry pelts .. as @ 9 16 @17 
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Chicago Section 


J. W. Rath, president Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia., spent some time in 
Chicago during the week. 


Edw. A. Schenk, vice-president, Co- 
lumbus Packing Co., Columbus, 0O., 
transacted business in town last week. 


Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., was in Chicago during the week. 


L. E. Dennig, president and treas- 
urer, St. Louis Independent Packing 
a Louis, Mo., was in town last 
week, 


Donald Mackenzie, construction de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent several days in New York during 
the past week. 


Frank A. Hunter, president of the 
East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., transacted business in Chicago 
during the week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week totaled 23,900 cattle, 6,468 calves, 
77,524 hogs and 47,719 sheep. 


Frank M. Firor, president of A. 
Gobel, Inc., New York, was in Chicago 
this week in the course of a visit to 
the company’s Western plants. 


Vice president E. S. Waterbury of 
Armour and Company is enjoying a 
few weeks vacation on a Southern trip, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Waterbury. 


W. L. Gregson, “Jong known in the 
provision trade and of late years in- 
spector and registrar of provisions for 
the Chicago Board of Trade, will retire 
on January 1 owing to ill health. 


Members of the Armour organization 
who were in New York last week were 
Wm. Vanderveer, small stock depart- 
ment: F. W. Louckes, branch house 
sunerintendent’s department, and F. W. 
Ellis, transportation department. 


Provision shipments from Chicaso 
for the week ended Dec. 6, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .12,382,000 9.067.000 19.798. 000 
Fresh meats, Tbs. .49,177,009 32.580,000 41.884 000 
Bae; GO. sevndsecn 8,251,000 7,061,000 14,264.000 


Chicago Board of Trade dues for the 
year of 1931 will be reduced to $300, 
according to an official announcement. 
This is a reduction of $100 from the 
previous vear. Success in rentins 
space in the new building has been 
such as to permit the memb>rs to 
benefit to the extent of this sizeable 
dues reduction. 


John Hall called up on the long-dis- 
tance phone from Rochester, Minn, this 
week to report that he hened to be 
“out of the trenches by Christmas.” 
He is recoverine from two serious 
overations recently performed at the 
Mavo Brothers hospital, and the trade 
will give him a welcome hom to rival 
the recent Notre Dame reception. 


INDUSTRY COOPERATION. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
those men operating the producing and 
refining divisions weren’t such robbers,’ 
you wouldn’t be attracted toward 

Standard Oil products. 

“So, too, in the livestock and meat 
industry, if the producing division 
should slander the packing division, 
and then they both should tell the 
public that the retail division is made 
up of robbers and extortionists, the 
public would be less friendly toward 
purchasing meat. 

“But deserved good-will among its 
divisions is not the only requisite to the 
most successful conduct of an industry. 
Let me enumerate a few others: 


Other Requirements for Success. 
1. Reasonable lawful cooperation by 
the companies in the industry. 
Adequate, adaptable raw mate- 
rials. 
Well-trained personnel. 
Efficient operating. 
Adequate, precise control of ex- 
penses and quality. 
. Research and development. 
Good business practices and good 
business conduct. 
8. Good relations with the public. 
“Now you are interested in _ live- 
stock,” said Mr. Woods to the livestock 
men. “As livestock moves toward the 
public it passes through the packing 
industry. I want to tell you of some 
of the things done by the packers 
through the Institute toward meeting 
some of the requisites enumerated.” 
Mr. Woods then told of the activities 
of the Institute. 


“ID 





OUT IN THE WILD AND WOOLY. 

Homer R. Davison, director of the De- 
partments of Live Stock and Waste Elim- 
ination of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, attended the annual meeting of 


the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
held December 9, 10, and 11, in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


LIVESTOCK VALUES IN 1930. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
est level since 1926, and at the low 
point was 40 per cent below the aver- 
age price at the corresponding period 
in 1929. 

A sharp advance took place in Au- 
gust and September, notably in the 
prices of the better grades. Early in 
October, however, the price level was 
still about 22 per cent below that which 
prevailed a year previously. Feeders, 
who had suffered losses in the spring 
and early summer, bought less than 
their usual suply of feeder animals. As 
a result, more than the usual propor- 
tion of market offerings went into 
slaughter channels. 

For cattle and calves slaughtered un- 
der Federal inspection during the first 
eight months of 1930, producers re- 
ceived about $119,000,000 less than they 
received for the cattle and calves 
slaughtered under Federal inspection in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. In gross value this represented 
a decline of 18 per cent, though the 
total slaughter of cattle and calves was 
only 1.4 per cent less. 


Cattle Industry in Good Position. 

From a supply standpoint, however, 
the cattle industry is still in a strong 
position. Improvement in the demand 
for beef should, therefore, be quickly 
reflected in better prices for beef ani- 
mals. 

Hog producers suffered less severely. 
Hogs slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion during the first eight months of 
1930 numbered 29,331,018 head, or 8 
per cent fewer than in the first eight 
months of 1929. The average price re- 
ceived was $9.74 a hundred pounds, or 
6.8 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

The combination of reduced slaugh- 
ter and reduced prices lowered the gross 
return to $670,000,000, a reduction of 
14 per cent from the $779,000,000 re- 
ceived for hogs slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection from January to Au- 
gust, inclusive, in 1929. From the gross 
return in the first eight months of 
1928, however, it was a reduction of 
only $28,000,000. 


Foreign Market Situation. 


Foreign markets for American pork 
and lard were relatively unfavorable. 
Hog numbers had increased in the im- 
portant hog-producing countries of 
Europe, and our exports of both bacon 
and lard declined. Our total exports 
of cured pork from September 1, 1929, 
to August 31, 1930, were somewhat 
smaller than in the corresponding 
months of the previous marketing year. 
Depressed economic conditions, as well 
as increased hog production in Europe, 
reduced the demand for American hog 
products. 

The sheep industry had to market 
an unusually large supply of both lambs 
and wool. Slaughter supplies of fed 
lambs from December, 1929, to April, 
1930, were about a million head larger 
than in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. On a tonnage basis, the in- 
crease exceeded 21 per cent. 

In the first four months of 1930 the 
market was compelled to absorb a 
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All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


Main Office \ 1 Branch Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. (F.cJ AMES COMPANNY 148 State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. l-— ’ - BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 








We trade in Domestic, dian, Europ telegraphed promptly on re- 
a oe pan veal — oo ceipt of inquiries. 


brokerage basis 








see 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
PRUNE ote smnepNAE CHICAGO 
Raerinse™ SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 








fourth more lambs than in the first 
four months of the previous year. This 
heavy marketing, combined with re- 
duced consumer buying power, resulted 
in an average price for sheep and lambs 
during the fed-lamb season of only 
$10.56 a hundred pounds, as compared 
with $15.03 in the 1929 season. 


Low Returns to Lamb Feeders. 


Returns to lamb feeders, despite the 
increase in marketings, were approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 less than in the pre- 
ceding season. 

These low returns curtailed the de- 
mand for feeding lambs from the 1930 
lamb crop, which was 2,000,000 head 
larger than that of 1929. Producers 
were therefore obliged to sell more 
lambs than usual for slaughter, and 
prices were forced down to the lowest 
level in many years. 

In August the average prices of good 
and choice feeder lambs fell to $6.50 a 
hundred pounds. The average price of 
good and choice slaughter lambs at 
Chicago in the first week of October 
dropped to $7.52 a hundred pounds. 
These prices were, respectively, 50 and 
40 per cent lower than the prices pre- 
vailing in the corresponding weeks of 
1929. 

Wool prices, in the foreign as well 





as in the domestic market, declined dur- —— 


2 ri a PM SER TE Bie 

ing the year in about the same pro- || 

portion as lamb prices. After a period || SMOKE HOUSES 
of steadiness, the wool market in early || 


October indicated some further weak- || FOR RENT 


ness. 


ne ieee | Up-to-the-minute Smoke 

ALBERT E. CROSS ESTATE. _ || House Facilities. Capacity 
An estate in excess of $1,000,000 is 30,000 pounds for 
disposed of in the will of Albert E. Manufacturers of 


Cross, well-known provision broker J \ 
who passed away on November 24. , “ 
About half of the estate is left to Mr. DRIED BEEF 
Cross’ widow, while bequests to rela- 
tives and employees total $95,000. There || HAMS and BACON 
were charitable bequests of $180,000 | SA 
and, subject to certain life interests, |) 

endowments totaling $100,000. USAGE 
Houses in Excellent Condi- 


tion. Used Less than 3 


HASKINS TAKES RAY MACHINE. Years. Loading, Shipping 
The Ray Machine Co., 5403 West d Offi Faciliti 

Lake st., Chicago, manufacturers of = sate acilities In- 

electric screw driving, nut setting and ‘\ cluded. Fa 

tapping machines, has been merged 


with the R. G. Haskins Co, 460 W. || PROGRESSIVE 
Fulton st., Chicago, manufacturers of PACKING COMPANY 


Haskins flexible shaft machinery. R. G. 
Haskins Co. will continue the manufac- Goremeet Dts Ne Te 
ture of these appliances. W. H. Ray Pete ees Seer 

will be associated with the Haskins 1139-43 W. 47th St. Chicago, IIl. 
company. i = 



































PHILADELPHIA 











NEW YORK 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. Architect 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








pelicans _et* = Cold Storage Installation 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 














All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 





902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
December 11, 1930. 


REGULAR HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 


Green. 


Standard. 





Standard. 


BOILING HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 


Green. 
Standard. 
EE nscsconses 14% 
DR hosce se 14% 
|. Fa 14% 
16-22 range..... 14% 


Standard. 


17 
17 
16% 


SKINNED HAMS. 





Fancy. 


18% 
17% 
17% 
17% 


Fancy. 


17% 
1 


17 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard Standard. Fancy. 
—_— 16 18 19 
BIDE n006sd0005 16 18 19 
eas 16 17% 18% 
ee 16 16 17 
ao rt 5 16 
PS 14 13% 14% 
EEE | b0s20e20 se 13% 13 ae 
PED cassercesn 13 12% 
ara 12% 12% 
DE apesseceee 12% 12 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet yo 
Stand. Standard. Shank. 
ae, schbes eek 10 10 11 
| agi 9% 9% 10% 
 eereereey: 9% 9% 10% 
er 9% 9 10% 
EE sestsshene 9 9% 10% 
BELLIES 
Green 
Dry 
Sq. Sdls 8.P. Cured. 
| Serre tere 17 16 17 
i! aeresenaen 16 17 
BD cesccosece 15% 16 17 
tt ssessseues 14% 15% 16% 
DD .iceccousen 14% 15%, 16% 
16-18 . 18% 15% 16% 
D. 8S. BELLIS. 
Rib. 





D. 8. FAT BACKS. 


Standard. 

ND 646s ce ube sabes elon o0% 7% 
SEEDS 55s curiakoeke sus 8% 
DL. “sesstndnqnecantenens 10 
BADE ccccccccecccccescese 10% 
BEE senccoccasecotescese 11 
BEEP. ccccccevcescocccscce 114% 
BOE veccscncsccosccesvcees 11% 

OTHER D. S. MBATS 
Extra short clears............ 35-45 
Extra short ribs............. 35-45 
Regular plates .............. 6-8 
Clear plates ........ceceeens 4-6 
Tow! WUtts ...cccccccrccccess ee 


Green square jowls........... 
Green rough jowls........... 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


ica 


rn 
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r 
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FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1930. 
Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
Dec. ...10.00-024%4 10.02% 10.00 10.60 





Jan. ... 9.624% 9.62% 9.55 9.55 
WO 000 conse aioe eee 9.55n 
MEME. 200 ve0s oes See 9.52%ax 
May ... 9.62%4-60 9.65 9.55 9.55b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
JOM, 200 sees 11.95n 
BEE vce, exe 12,25ax 
TAY 00 cove 12.25n 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1930. 
LARD— 
Dec. ...10.00 » 05 10.00 10.05 
Jan. ... 9.55 9.67% 9.52% 9.65 
wa ov» o<>s cen 9.65n 
Mar, ... 9.50 ‘9.60 9.50 9.60b 
May ... 9.55 9.70 9.55 9.65—b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM. coe sco 12.00b 
Me +0% onne 12.25ax 
OT ace seve 12.25n 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1930. 
10.05 
9.55b 
‘ . 9.47% 
ME. nce cee ones eves 9.52%ax 
May ... 9.65 9.65 9.5714 9.5744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
DOM. 020 cuss 12.00n 
MOY occ voce 12.22%4.—ax 
SEF ce cece 12.25n 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1930. 
LARD— 





Dec. 10.0214 9.75 9.75 
Jan. 9.50 9.40 9.40 
Feb. sake sae 9.35ax 
Mar. 9.45 9.3214 9.32%b 
May 9.5 9.40 9.40b 
CLEAR BELLIBS— 

OR. sins) sa5% waa aN 11.95ax 
ss see oeee aoe 12.00ax 
ae Sas anes naw 12.25n 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1930. 
LARD— 


Dec. ... 9.65 9.70 9.50 9.57 Max 
Jan, ... 9.30 9.30 9.0214 9.05— 
TED. 200 c0es pene sas 90on 
BE. see 020 aha Aen 9.05b 
May ... 9.35 9.35 9.1744 9.22% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOR, 00 sane 11.75ax 
May ...11.90 11. 90 11. 80 11.80 
SU ss0 osv« 12.10ax 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1930. 
LARD— 
Dec. ... 9.57% 9.57% 9.50 9.50 
Jan 9.05-10 9.15 9.0214 9.02%a 
me, sos sess . BS 9.02 Zn 
Mar - 9.15 9.15 9.00 9.00-021%4 
May - 9.25 9.30 9.1214 9.12%-15 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
DOR. 200 o000 ses Sone 11.50ax 
May ...11.65 11.70 11.65 11.70b 
WY. «06 bese seek eoee 11.95 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


AUSTRIAN LARD IMPORTS DOWN. 


Sharp declines in the Austrian im- 
port of American lard were recorded 
during the third quarter of 1930, the 
imports from the United States total- 
ing only 2,276 metric tons, compared 
with 3,705 metric tons in the same 
quarter of the previous year. 

The reasons for the decline advanced 
by the American consul general at 
Vienna are first, the narrow price dif- 
ferential prevailing between American 
lard and the domestic product, as the 
latter is regarded as superior. In con- 
sequence of this, American lard can be 
sold only when it is about $3.00 per 
hundred kilos under the Austrian; 
second, the increased importation of 
live hogs from Hungary; third, an ex- 
pansion in the Austrian hog industry, 
and fourth, the present economic con- 
ditions which are unfavorable to nor- 
mal lard consumption. 


December 13, 1930. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 

Dec. +34 a. Cor. wk., 1929. 

No. N No. No. No. No. 

1. 2 ~~ te 2 3. 
Rib roast, hvy. end..30 27 16 35 30 16 
Kib roast, It. end. 4 30 20 45 35 20 


Chuck roast ....... 21 #1643 «2 (2 
Steaks, round ...... 3 88 20 50 p 


40 2 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 45 40 25 
Steaks, rterhouse.50 40 22 60 45 25 
Steaks, flank .......25 24 
Beef stew, chuck....24 20 14 27 22 15 
Corned briskets, 


DOMGRERS avccccces <4 28 #418 32 28 18 
Corned plates ...... 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnils. 3 23 18 2% 2 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
tention igsesane 26 15 34 30 
seecveose oovccocne 15 35 30 
Stews ccc cccccececce 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders... .25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
SE cu annoekwekasaan 24 26 
WOW ccccccveccccccce 14 14 
OO ees 16 16 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 35 





Loins, 20 @23 
Loins, 200 @2 
Loins, 2 @23 
Loins, 19 @20 
Chops @25 
Shoulders 16 @18s 
UTED cccces 18 @2 0 @22 
Spareribs 14 16 16 17 
Leaf lard, ra 12% @l4 
Veal. 
BMG eRAreese occ ccc ccece 24 28 35 @40 
Forequarters ............ 14 16 24 26 
BED edovwesscccevcceseoe 25 28 35 38 
SED. ossc0e6sesvesedem 15 18 16 22 
pee paideenaesens en 15 18 20 22 
SCksebede bev see se 50 
Rib rae loin chops....... 30 40 
Butchers’ Offal 
LEO eee 3% @4 
BEOD TAt oscccccvecscccer Q 2 @ 2% 
A per 100 Ibs........ 40 @50 
TEE GD Swede ccccvoses 14 @i1s 
TUNE ses pwdscctancccdcese 12 @16 
DCACONB .ccccccccccccece 10 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. ene... * tien 
on 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 


bl. refined granulated Keeshwene eas 6% 6 
Re  —eearrrrrrr ree 7% 
Medium cryatais Por r reer 8% 
SEE ‘chkuacas oesinnaasee 8% 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

© Pee Bebe GF MOO... cccccccsscs 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than §-ton lots.... 8% 

Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 


Salt— 
—. carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi-_ 


7 


0 § 
Mediuin, cearlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
ulk 9.10 








ae carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 7.80 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

Dt '.+)ianapaanbe yess 6.cse¥e 66eas.« @3.37 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ 88 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.75 
Packers’ curing sugar, ag Ib. bags, 

.0.b, Reserve, La., less 2%.. @4.25 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. “bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.15 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


WATTERS eee eee 13% 16 
ER 65 6.06 00-500 A60400900505.500 12 16 
ClOVES oo cc ceeccccsccccrcccescececs 32 38 
SE <a wccecceakesnseubsn eeaer 4% 6% 
Be eC re re errr Re 16 
RE Gi vapbbeh beewienseonwanseasuee 68 72 
Natmeg  ... .ccccccssccccccccscceves es 4 
Se Perc eee 17 2014 
ere = 25 
SE rrr err ret - 20 
PRET, WEG occ cccceccsccscscces 2514 20% 
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8 CHICAGO MARKET PRICES sn east 
ar aon seans. st @12% 
2 . GNM GMGEE TIO. oo cc cceces 2% 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products. Short clear middies,’ 80-ib @i3s 
i Clear bellies, 18@20 Ib $3" 
Carcass Beef. Brains, each @l2 12 @l4 Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs. an 
Week Cor car ie “+ @60 Ws0 Rib bellies, 20@2 Ibs... ... Gis 
pao be 9 A ear: See @oo @6v Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs................ S @12% 
I Sg DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Wom wee } Bt 
. ieee ae “ ; PVRMMEEE SOI ad siv vis’ v0.5.0 00-ns'e vA 
Good native steers ...... 19 @20 sy 23 3: zai (Quotations cover fancy grades.) ed » john etal pelle a @ & 
iets steers PR ae 17 @l9 22° @2 County style in 1-lb. pg an Gey, TMM eter res otecnnasisorceesasaeeosers @ 7% 
CFB, BOO ..cccccccecs 14 18 19 2 a style sausage, fresh in iit j21 
bea TORE 9 @12% 14 itd Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. Gis WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Hind quarters, choice ... @29 30 @sl Country style pork sausage, smoked 26 Fancy reg 3 2D 
tua Gates ae. +f 4 - Frankfurts in sheep casings. 19 "ancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @24 
3 @16% 20 @ Frankfurts in hog casings. . ais Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @25 
ie Beef Cute. Bologna in beef bungs, Gecicn. 17 ne ard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @Q@23 
5 . i Bologna in cloth, ffined, choice 1 icnics, 4@B IDS. ... 0... ee cece eee sees @18 
10 Steer loins, No. 1 : 5 Fancy , 
18 eee y reg Mt a Ee @34 @4s Bologna in beef middles, choice. . @19 F DAO, CGR IDE... seen seer cone @20% 
Steer loins, No. 2 ....-. @s2z wsi Liver sausage in hog bun ae @li ag ROOM, CONE TOR. 5. ccc c ccc cees @24 
Steer short joins, No.1: @4z @o4 liver ho saat oo “Se ae ee See 
Steer short loins, No. 2. Ws3d @45 Liver — in beef a. & Das Sea eis kas @l4 Insides, 8@12 WDB. eee eee eee eeeeeeeees @41 
Steer loin ends (hips)...  @26 aks > HAAMGNABEE scot Ge cs vseess hess « : @i6 Outsides, 5@9 Ibs......-...-. 0. sees @31 
Com. — _ ends, No. 2 .. @26 @a3t New England luncheon specialty. . ‘3 @23 Knuckles, 5@O Ibs... ....es. es eeeee @39 
30 Sow 1OIMS 2.2. +eeeeeee ees q@is @24 Minced luncheon specialty, choice. . 17 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @36 
4 Cow short loins ......... @ @2 MONGUC GAUBAZES ....0.cccccccccccsesens 25 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. .. 38 
30 Cow loin ends (hips) qwi4 RS | RRR SE 174, Gooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 
15 Steer ribs, No. 1 ........ @26 BERR > Maa ooo oe aie clas ic ced estas hess sicere 13° Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 26 
20 Steer ribs, Ro. 2 ct Sy @25 @26 Polish ‘sausage Pee ek ae ero, @19 Cooked loin roll, smoked.............6. @42 
2 jow ribs, No. 2 acoccoce @l2z AMM 3 CY oe OR 
Cow ribs, Xo. sptteess au ais DRY SAUSAGE. BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
’ S eer p17 M2 , < 
Steer rounds, No. 2..... 161 “ Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @46 Me » 
Steer chucks, No. 1 ..... @lt _ a0" Zaeriaget MUIR a ic seisevececducsvcns @21 Paes hee, en 30 to 34 pieces... $ —@29.00 
Steer chucks, No. 2 ..... @16% @1g Holateiner Sere eee ern ets reese tees" S< @31 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces... ..: @ai.00 
Cow rounds Fi igh ee ae @12 @16% RETO bkeeenepennem eo pom beck pork, 40 to 50 pleces....... @28.00 
Steer plates ...........- ens @is Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs. ia @40 Brisk p ee oe eae Pree aes @21.00 
Medium plates .......... $ % @is% B. C. Salami, new condition...........-. @22 Bean pork Ao ae ae oe ieee bay 
Briskets, No. L'sss...ss. | @ID Gig” Erlsses, choice, in hog middles........-. oe Ge 730-00 
23 Steer navel ends sate atid @ 8 @lly% foe PEP p44 Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis......... aoe 
a2 ow navel ends ......... @ 8 SREAE. CIEE, SasneXeoteasnosecossssss+%ses 35 . ei 
aes Fore shanks ....+....+. @u @i3 og tpslinensespaneipaeeneeae oa COOPERAGE. 
Ree i, D 10 a iteh sibeaneiees i cmaitaia tao § 
Strip loi io. “4 Italian style hams ........-..sseeeeees @38 
Strip loins, No. a, bnls. @bo @6o Vuuuie tome... O45 Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 1.47% 
Sirloin a "eae @ 30 on ; po 5 — aes free Secee.. 2 © 
Sa Gr eae 3 a: 3 
Sirloin butts, No. 2.... @2s ps 38 SAUSAGE IN OIL. White oak ham’ ferces we 2:80 285” 
— eee, ie. : aed @55 @i5 =] tina, 2 to erat in beef rounds— Red oak lard tierces Fae ciduste de 2.10 218% 
yi ee, B.. @50 @i0 ma ns, 2 to crat - set Ceawensseuaneeseaue .00 White oak 1 erces. eines i 
Rump butts ........ 0... @30 25 @30 Large t SURG GMMR «5c sscecccncesesess +00 ills cineca cca 
J WD wesdececnscs @2s @27 Frank: style onuen in sheep casi nail 
aii souiges ae pegesss<s @12% 19 @2l — pany 2 to sare cccccees i 3 see Bet cavs 7.25 OLEOMARGARINE. 
7 x tenderloins ‘ @10 20 tine, 1 £0 CRATE... ccccccvccccccccces 4 ‘ural 
26 Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. @i13 @ Frankfort 8 style cntsnge in hog casings— asi inet gate as — animal fat 
38 Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. a@i2 Small tins, 2 to crate...........- 6.75 rin fe hie nirdirspnsline’ 
22 Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @13% Large tins, 1 to ee ene ae Saker page a. o 
Smoked link sausage = gs— Nhisane 7 
50 Beef Products. Small tins, 2 to erat beg casi Sane aeawenien 6.25 Nut, %: Ib. pon Fol’ Ch Iilony — aie 
40 Brains (per Ib.) .......- ‘ @i2 Large tins, 1 to panne bd etbusdocedeneececes 7.25 (30 and 60-Ib. ‘solid aaaeed “taba, ‘ie — 
MMR Fe sec caud ek ie Sank D | @lz per Ib. less.) 
Tongues 02s 2c. 2o02: @3: 25 36 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Pastry, 60-Ib, tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @14 
4 —- = m Serr @ 42 Regular pork trimmings............++++ @i7 
4 ‘. Ox-tal &, I De ersseees _ @li Special lean pork trimmings..........-. 12 @1z% ANIMAL OILS 
@50 Fresh t be u ain 7 @& Extra lean pork trimmings............. 18 @13% 2 
18 fiom ripe, H. C. _ @10 Neck bone trimmings..............-0+6: @ 3, Prime edible lard oll.. 18 
+74 ae TS veseeeaeeeec erence 17 @22 Pork cheek meat..........seseseeeeeees @6 Headlight burning oil. 9 
ae dneys, per Ib. ........ D @i4 DE sos hic dces caso wsiansedeecnes 6 @ 6¥, Prime winter strained 9 
Pork hearts ........ccccsecsscessoceees 4 @5 Extra winter strained 9% 
dia Native boneless bull meat (heavy). ; @i1 po Ee SR ere 9 
— Fr te ES : @25 PTI. oo 5 0s:5.6:0 50:00:00 00 69:68 GAGE, MMII Eas oooh cee cincloadexcesdeckac 8% 
| Ma te l q a RMS oc vic iiv'vscacsdaeiesies's GSI Fas 5 os veincecseeecesicecesbes 8% 
(AahG canting. fs @30 MINN 5.205 Ssc'd Sea ae Sahvscin's gietereiess CG Ios a vas so sich vc cece nesses 8 
: Samii Mae @ @2R8 SEN ME odio ois:n.s 6.4.0.0. 60,60 044 vinie'e st @ 3% Acidiess MAMMME MTN coda cccdddavccvucs 8 
Sacks. Choice fores ............ : 20 Beef cheeks (trimmed).............-.. @ 4% 20D. ©. T. neatsfoot.....--------+++-- $84 
Medium fores ........... 4 @18 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @ 64, Pure “neatsfoot | ep ORR aie ee ee @11 
Lamb fries, per ib. <.... @33 35 «- Dressed, cutter cows. 300 ee ep. @ 7% Special neatafoot oll.............++.+. 0 : 
6 Lamb tongues, per Ib. @16 @18 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up..... 8%@ 8% Extra neatsfoot oll.......-+-ssesssess g 8 
mua ak. oe @1G Boek tripe ...--ereereeeeeeeae cs sneees: GE RAE CONOOOS iccncicsteasennteys @ 8 
. Boe = as Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.....15'4@16 ts aula ates tea nee, gatas ¥ 
aeiee 4 % . per gallon. Barrels contain 
3% utton. SAUSAGE CASINGS. about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
i Heavy no ‘cneke~eaeee @i7 @10 (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
4 shee eee ° y 
“4 Heavy caning @ 4 ei (Wholesale lots. ont. advances for smaller LARD. 
9% ght saddles @12 @l1e antities.) Prime steam ............ i 7, 
9 Heavy fores @ 5 @ & Beef aie: Prime steam, loose............0c00-: $ S87 a 
4% ight fores .. @7 @10 Domestic rounds, 180 pack..............++ 21 Kettle rendered, tierces @10.87», 
4% Mutton legs .. ‘ : 14 @20 Domestic rounds, 140 pack............+-- .29 Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........ @10.50 5 
Gene iim... 10 ais Export rounds, wide..........seeseeeeeee Mis TMMO TUR ec sadasnsianeyeses<s Re @ 9.00 
: omen stew ween a waee @é @ 9 rt sounés, medium Piss vacneevand env 26 Neutral, in SME clone ccicncinnesias @11.25 
Shee gues, per lb... a8 4 MEE cs fadcerceasenects : Jompound, ace. to quantity......... ; 
ane Sheep heads, each ...... @10 oe ~ ._——- errr ee weeeee 13 a, — 
’ . 0. WEASANAS,. 20... 2c cccccccccccccccecs .07 
- Fresh Pork, Etc. og 4 ——* Cece cececscccecesessescecs +22 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
. is ; ; , 0. ot EG Aa 4s Canaeoseeesdcenes -12 Oleo oil, extra, in tierces...... , 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @19 ay Middles, regular «= 5.0.02. 0.0csssecs0000. ‘65 Oleo stocks ........... <pierOntobee 
@3.37 Skinned shoulders ...... @l3 3 wind selected -neenmaciaigimmace mata _ ane No. eR i tesenseons @ 3" 
None Tenderloins ..........+.- @40 Pri ° No. Dae tte sseteeoteans es 
| ns dled on — Ne errr rere 
@ .38 — | SPE ere @13 me oleo stearine, edible.............. 8 @ 8% 
@4.75 oaton butts ......c..0. M15 
@4.25 — butts, cellar trim, -_ TALLOWS AND GREASES. . 
@4.2! ne @22 y 
3 lia ha sa ah bt Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 6% 
@4.15 Tails Ss oil Prime packers’ tallow................. 5Z@ Ax 
nectae icine @ 5 _ 1 tallow, 10% f.£.8.....ccccccccces @ 4% 
Slip Menage. S33 0. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.........cceeees 3%@ 4 
—— Blade anes os Choice white grease..............see0% @ 5% 
Pigs’ feet as here GREE vcsiccce Siete e en eeeeteece @ 5% 
2) @10 . te grease, max. 5% acid......... @ 4% 
, Tateee te Yellow grease, 10@15%...........0555. 4% 44% 
Heatue “ > Brown grease, 40% f.f.a............... 385%2.@ 4 
round. ME Ga eevavsksSsves wis @ 7 VE 
16 — Dank gies kek cake @7 @i7 GETABLE OILS. 
eee me neers eer eee a0 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Crvalley, posts, not., promptrs-c.-- 
6% eal. Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.........++ Tete dotnet ae Ee Chae. S4@ 6% 
16 ee ee ; Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b.  eabbtamieiiy White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. He 914 
e Chol iS tucceces 16 @17 22 @23 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. bbl oe EP ee The Finda a4 ep 9%@ 9% 
24 Good carcass «2.6 0...2.. 10 @15 15 @21 Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.............ecccccee 16.50 "CaP stock, 50% f.f-a., f.0. 14@ 1% 
2014 Good saddles "-.........'20 @33 25 @30 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbis................- 26-69 Corn oll, in tanks, f.0.b, mill @ 4 
0 Medium racks 1.22.22... ” @s iz tr Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl... 1... 55.00 cere, bean. of. fier : on f.0.b. coast § oo 
a tee Medium Yecks .......:;. i 2 @i3 lamb tonaess. short cot, 900-1, bil....... . , sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast 5 
mgues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 65.00 Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Ohicage..... Iu i 
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Retail Section 


New Meat Store Is Designed to Make 
Shopping a Pleasure 


There is a distinct trend in the 
retail meat business toward more 
attractive stores. 


Better fixtures, better lighting, 
more efficient layout, and new 
conveniences and accessories are 
a part of the up-to-the-minute 
meat shop. 

One retailer, discussing this new 
trend, said: “There is no reason why, 
with the proper arrangement and kind 
of fixtures, the retail meat store can 
not be made a much pleasanter place 
for customers than it has been in the 
past. And the rate at which this new 
type of meat shop is springing up indi- 
cates that many in the business have 
the same idea. 

“Providing the desire for ‘atmosphere’ 
is not carried to the point where money 


deal of capital has been required to get 
into it. We have more stores than are 
needed. This has resulted in difficult 
going for some retailers and has led to 
price cutting and some bad practices 
generally. If it required more capital 
to get into the business, some of the 
difficulties with which we are now faced 
would soon disappear.” 

Grimal’s new market, opened re- 
cently at 1103 Carlisle ave., Racine, 
Wis., is in line with this modern trend. 
Here all details have been planned to 
make a good impression on the cus- 
tomer and to simplify her shopping 
problem. On the other hand, money 
has not been spent to secure effects that 
are useless so far as attracting cus- 
tomers to the store and increasing 
volume and profits are concerned. 





A LITTLE MONEY FOR “ATMOSPHERE” PAYS GOOD DIVIDENDS. 


Grimal’s new market at 1103 Carlisle ave., Racine, Wis., has been designed to 
attract customers to the store and make it pleasant and convenient for them to do 
their shopping. Among the features is the lounge shown in the foreground. Note 
the linoleum on the floor. This trend toward “atmosphere” in the meat store is 
becoming very apparent in many sections of the country. 


is wasted—that is, beyond the point 
where the money spent for better ap- 
pearance fails to draw customers and 
earn profits—the trend will be helpful 
to the industry, I believe. When house- 
wives learn that they can do their shop- 
ping in attractive and more pleasing 
surroundings the antiquated store will 
go. 
Lounge for Customers. 

“One of the drawbacks in the retail 

meat industry has been that not a great 


Among the features of this new shop 
is a lounge where shoppers can rest or 
where they may sit for a chat with 
friends. This is equipped with wicker 
settee and chairs and is furnished with 
a public telephone, a writing desk and 
other conveniences. 

Bad Debt Losses Low. 

Meats are displayed in two cases, at 
right angles to each other, installed in 
the rear of the room. Attractive fix- 
tures are placed behind each case. Cut- 


ting and manufacturing is done in a 
room adjoining the sales room at the 
rear. The cases are held at tempera- 
tures of 35 to 40 degs. Fahr. 

While cut meats are displayed in the 
cases, it has been this store’s experi- 
ence that its customers prefer to see 
their purchases cut, weighed and 
wrapped. The company is maintaining 
an open mind on quick-frozen meats, 
and tried out this merchandise with 
poor results. “If at any time we see 
that quick-frozen meats are in de- 
mand,” it says, “we will stock them.” 

Credit is extended carefully, with the 
result that bad-debt losses are kept low. 
Only the better grades of meats are 
handled. Poultry is carefully selected 
and is dressed by the company. Small 
cuts of meat are wrapped in two thick- 
nesses of paper, the inner being waxed. 
The use of waxed paper as an inner 
wrap, it is believed, keeps the cuts in 
good condition until they arrive in the 
customer’s home. The danger of soiled 
garments due to blood and moisture 
leaking through the package is also 
avoided. 

Small rubber bands instead of string 
are used on small packages. A better 
wrapped package is thus secured and 
some wrapping time is saved. The 
windows are trimmed attractively each 
day. 

——_e——_— 

CENSUS WILL HELP DEALER. 

The principal benefit to retailers from 
the National census of distribution will 
be in the setting up of standards of 
comparison against which each can 
measure his own operating efficiency, 
the Chief of the Marketing Service Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
told the Poor Richard Club in Phila- 
delphia recently. The critical type of 
approach alone, the speaker stated, can 
keep the merchant in command of his 
situation. 

Many stores in the past 10 years 
have developed mutual research asso- 
ciations for the comparison of operating 
results and the exchange of profitable 
methods. The nation-wide census, cov- 
ering all lines of business, will give to 
stores not members of such research 
organizations a fund of research infor- 
mation even more extensive and ap- 
plicable than that which comes from 
such exchanges within a small group 
of stores. 

The speaker stressed the advantage 
to the alert retailer of being able to 
discover weaknesses in his own busi- 
ness by comparing his general ex- 
penses, payroll, rent, investment, num- 
ber of employes, turnover, and inven- 
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SEND IT TO YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


The above is a reproduction of the 
front cover of “Meat Recipes and Menus, 
1931," which makes a fine holiday token 
for retailers to use in creating good will 
with their customers. 

You can buy this book with your name 
imprinted on the front cover for $5.90 
per hundred, shipping charges prepaid. 
Send for sample copy or forward your 
order for the quantity desired to E 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


4 
q 








tory with those of other merchants in 
his line of business and size group. 

The report on sales per dollar of 
wages paid will be another illuminating 
figure for comparative purposes, the 
speaker pointed out, as will the credit 
practice of stores in the same line 
throughout the country. Another point 
of inquiry of value to the retailer is 
the trend toward specialty outlets in 
individual lines and markets. The re- 
port on the lines of merchandise sold 
by each kind of store will enable the 
individual retailer to compare his own 
range of commodities with that of other 
stores in his line, to discover profitable 
additional lines or lines not propor- 
tionately pushed. 

With the census data available, the 
merchants of any community can com- 
pare their sales per capita with per 
capita sales of similar communities of 
comparable buying power to determine 
whether they are taking full advantage 
of the customer’s real capacity for 
goods. If not, an anlaysis of the cause 
of their failure to attract him will be in 
order. 

a Xs 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


A. Gutman has engaged in the meat 
business at 2601 Lake st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

J. W. McFarland, Hanford, Cal., has 
sold his interest in Martin’s Cut Rate 
Market to Chester P. Martin. 

Miner Brothers have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of the Keyes 
Mercantile Co., Keyes, Cal. 

The Empire Meat Market, Belling- 
ham, Wash., has been damaged by an 
explosion to the extent of about $1,000. 

George Wurster has been succeeded 
in the meat business at Aurora, Ore., 
by Lyle Yergen. 

Vick Vehrs will open a meat market 
in the Harrison Bldg., Condon, Ore. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chas. and Myrle Kessler and Roy 
Stafford, Banks, Ore., have engaged in 
business as the Banks Market. 

Lyle Carpenter, Canyon City, Ore., 
has sold his interest in the Cold Stor- 
age Market to Carl A. Brown. 

The Central Meat Market has opened 
at 527 Commercial st., Astoria, ‘Ore., 
under ownership of John Tiensen and 
John Mackie. 

O. B. Simpson, Monitor, Wash., has 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of K. L. Patrick. 

The C. E. Wahlstrand grocery and 
meat market, 1319-23 Eleventh st., 
Davenport, Ia., was destroyed by fire, 
with a loss of $15,000. 

The Bazley Cash Market will open at 
Monroe, Mich. 

J. W. Retka has reopened his meat 
market at Bowlus, Minn. 

H. W. Freeman and Sons will open 
a meat market at York, Neb. 

George Schuler and Henry Kujellis 
will open a meat market in the Cun- 
ningham Bldg., Burlington, Wis. 

M. Z. Exley, 234 Main st., Menasha, 
Wis., has sold his meat market to W. 
Hollada. 
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TOLEDO DEALERS’ SHOP HOURS. 

The question of closing hours and 
closing on Sunday were the two main 
topics of discussion at the regular meet- 
ing of the Toledo Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association held on Dec. 10. It was 
the banner meeting of the year. Faces 
not seen in the meeting room for years 
were present. 

Officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: Gottlieb Scharfy, presi- 
dent; Christ E. Rieker, first vice presi- 
dent; Chas. W. Hesse, second vice 
president; A. Weinandy, secretary; P. 
J. Weiss, treasurer; Frank Reber, mas- 
ter-at-arms; J. J. Schmidt, inner guard; 
Walter Miekicki, outer guard; trustees: 
Ernie Leirer, John Mlynarezyk and 
Chas. W. Hesse. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the board of health in regard 
to selling meat on Sunday—P. J. Weiss, 
Philip Provo, Gus Williamson, with the 
president and secretary, who are ex- 
officio members of all committees. 

A committee appointed for the an- 
nual banquet to be held the early part 
of the year, included F. G. Leydorf, 
Wm. Anspach, Chas. W. Hesse, P. J. 
Weiss, Gus Williamson, Thomas Lattin, 
Phillip Provo and August Schmidt. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Dec. 11, 1930: 









Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
Choice .. . -$19.50@22.00 $18.50@21.00 
Good .... 17.00@19.50 16.00@18.00 
Medium . ject eewaeseu sp eee sees U5.00@17.00 «—«_——ncccevecee «sw veveveees 
STEERS (550-700 lbs. ): 3 
RENE 545.6 4k:6 UUlencie's s'094 ch'eieoasvicw es 17.5O@21.00 nc ccccese 17.50@20.00  $19.00@21.00 
MN Sta Leghensdecasscdanbes to-cuuse sd UB.00GIT.GO oct rccence 15.00@17.50 16.00@18.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
EE “Cate stsdsaees tess eiaseadootens 16.50@18.00  $16,50@18.00 16.50@18.50 19.00@20.00 
. eer er ere ne 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.50 16.00@18.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): L 
SE. -WS6 00004650 ba<enedasdevevees 12.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 12.50@15.00 13.00@15.00 
ME waved ced weesoresessancesscere 10.00@12.00 12.00@138.00 TR.GAS.TO lc ccecces 
COWS: 
MEE dedve bid. 0s,5644)s0b see 04 sewelsine sas 11.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 
FS ee errr rere 10.00@11.00 11.50@12.50 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 
EEL @o v6hadebené tap ennswhsecsenes 9.00@10.00 10.50@11.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 














MEE ant sWh air sacaedauaeting seus eabat 15.00@17.00 19.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 19.00@20.00 

Da bia tie: <'e' (vie 4 aasbeee- ca dhereh aa baieng.s 14.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@21.00 17.00@19.00 

PD? sexe ckaddubdueeacinarcee res 12.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 

EEL? | cB KR se66064 cde Ra ecelcacmel 10.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 18.00G@15.00 «ss ccccccccce 
CALF (2) (3): 

DE FEtecsengencutasia Ghaeubesencee pO RC ee ee er ee ee 
EE BNOGASS KdubeRnCecsacdedeneser ees 12.00@14.00 15.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
DEE ShSNedeccascbeicvodeasianetne 10.00@12.00 13.00@15.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
ME $564-60645.600 6s0hetineeecsevaas 9.00@10.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
SEE “sdwheehveeecsecressee evccccces 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
Tt O660s-d CUAbeRstebecewebenensecoes 15.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
DT déindedbneedssedansesabaceeae 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 
MED. invsereetdesendees 00.006 0eenes 10.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
MEE 86-600 eh b 060500054600 0006<s0cbe 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
MEME ShbiSeeRNO LA Chavabbscheseceeeees 15.00@16,.00 17.00@18.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
CEL Sat ienkeveutos ec'niesenaraeeete 13.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 
CT Cid bind deekwsasadinh eevee ddl 10.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.): 
MEE Gveuedee snledsstessoceaeveds «++ 14.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
MNS < eins a WETS kW ENGIL dee 06 ¥acen eee 12.50@14.50 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 
Maas Kceatauwwawaeen 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 
Medium 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 
Common 4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

8-10 lbs. av. .- 15.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
10-12 Ibs. av. . 15.00@16.00 16.50@17.50 16.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
12-15 lbs. av. . 14.00@15,.00 16.00@17.00 SO0gT7.00 15.50@17.00 
BOO Gs. Dhicctcccess - 13.50@14.00 14,00@15.00 14.50@16.00 15.00@16.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
NE IV so ¥.n 0 04ie0n cbawatedecd eens pO Are rr 13.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 


PICNICS: 

We NG MET vad ims ubamnncsacaenaise n obeasinnree Pe S| eee rer 11.00@13.00 
BUTTS. Boston Style: 

MEN Meh ccckisd bibACeGawndantenny pe eee 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
SPARERIBS: 

PE din oi s:5 40 ease cindelcwonswwus De — axasiacaas®, “ debeedesee  dacekbenes 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regul, Ge Reece 





+ 12.00@13.00 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
at New York and Chicago. (8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


A constructive meeting was held by 
the Bronx Branch Wednesday evening 
of last week at Ebling’s Casino. The 
turkey exchange for members Thanks- 
giving eve proved so successful that it 
has been decided to continue this for 
Christmas and New Year’s eve from 
4 to 9 p. m. As other fowl wili be 
included, it will be known as a poultry 
exchange. It will be held at the office 
of the business manager, 456 East 157th 
st.. New York City. Sixty Sabbath 
violations were pressed and fines im- 
posed. These were the result of the 
activity of the Bronx police and the 
fairness of the police captains. Mem- 
bers are still receiving two cents for 
their shop fat. Health cards were is- 
sued to qualifying members. Appli- 
cation for new auto license plates may 
be made at the office of business man- 
ager Fred Hirsch. Arrangements have 
been made for members to secure gly- 
cerine for $1.90 a gallon. The program 
for the 31st annual banquet and ball 
is progressing very favorably. 


The membership drive of the Eastern 
District Branch resulted in two more 
members being enrolled at the meeting 
on Tuesday evening. The ball com- 
mittee reported progress, with ads com- 
ing in nicely for the program. The 
clearing house plan for Thanksgiving 
eve proved so successful that it will 
be continued for Christmas eve. Due to 
the Christmas holidays, the next meet- 
ing of the Branch will be held a week 
earlier, December 18. Cooperative buy- 
ing was discussed and the side lines 
taken into consideration at the present 
time. 


The new branch at Syracuse, N. Y., 
is now functioning with temporary 
officers and it is expected to hold a 
meeting early in January for the elec- 
tion of regular officers and the general 
outlining of future activities. The 
Nassau County Branch held a meeting 
on Dec. 8 at Hempstead, L. I., at which 
time they were given charter. There 
are some 60 members with Henry 
Seifert, temporary president. Regular 
officers will be elected at the Jan. 4 
meeting. 


At the meeting of the Jamaica 
Branch on last Wednesday, the report 
of the Ball committee was received as 
well as other committee reports. There 
will be election of officers at the next 
meeting, when it is hoped all the mem- 
bers will be present. Due to the growth 
of the branch three additional mem- 
bers will be added to the Board, making 
15 in all. 


Charles A. Raedle, jr., for many 
years president of Eastern District 
Branch, has resigned from Kollner’s, 
Inc., and is now associated with F. C. 
Riester of the Branch in the automobile 
business. Mr. Raedle is a director of 
the Calfskin Association and the Butch- 
ers Mutual Casualty. 


The South Brooklyn Branch will meet 
on next Tuesday, December 16, at which 
time there will be the annual election 
of officers. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Donald Mackenzie, construction de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent several days in New York during 
the past week. 

R. L. Treinen, general sales manager, 
E. Kahn & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spent a few days in New York during 
the past week. 

Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
were Wm. Vanderveer, small stock de- 
partment; F. W. Louckes, branch house 
superintendent’s department, and F. W. 
Ellis, transportation department. 


During the past week president 
Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation, spent some time in Chi- 
cago and at the same time vice presi- 
dent A. W. Cushman of the Chicago 
office visited New York. 


Effective December 15 the New York 
branch of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, will operate from its new 
offices on the eighth floor of the New 
York State office building, 80 Center 
st. 

A definite site has been chosen for 
the Montclair packaged meat demon- 
stration station of the Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. at 614 Bloomfield ave., 
and it will be opened next week with a 
full line of fresh-cut. packaged meats, 
prepared meats, salads, etc. 

Visitors to Wilson & Co. New York 
plant during the past week included 
W. C. Buethe, treasurer; W. D. Hoff- 
man, comptroller; James D. Cooney and 
W. R. Brown of the legal department, 
all from Chicago, also J. I. Russell, of 
the Boston branch, who stopped off on 
his way to Chicago. 

Miss Gertrude Clancy, for many 
years connected with John H. Burns, 
provision broker, Produce Exchange, is 
now associated with H. L. Woodruff, 
Inc., at 406 West 14th st., New York. 
Miss Clancy is one of the better-known 
young women of the meat trade, and 
her many friends wish her a large 
measure of success. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended December 6, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 65 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 503 Ibs.; Queens, 77 lbs. Total, 
645 lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 7,162 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game.—Brooklyn, 36 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 205 lbs.; Queens, 17 Ibs. 
Total, 258 Ibs. 


The Jacob H. Schiff Centre, located 
at 2510 Valentine ave., Bronx, N. Y., 
tendered a testimonial dinner to Max 
Kraus of M. Kraus & Bros., Inc., 20 
Tenth Avenue, New York, at the Hotel 
New Yorker on Dec. 6. There were 
250 guests present, among whom were 
Judge Steckel of Bronx County; Judge 
Charles Weg, Nassau County; former 
attornev-general Charles J. Schuck, of 
West Virginia; George and Sigmund 
Krauss, and many prominent men of 
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the wholesale and retail meat industry, 
as well as many men and women social- 
ly and politically prominent. 
+ HY -- 

GOBEL DIES AFTER ACCIDENT. 

Adolf Gobel, jr., son of the late pro- 
vision merchant of Adolf Gobel, inc., 
died last week in the Coney Island Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, from burns he sustained 
when a can of gasoline exploded in 
his motor sloop in Garritsen bay. Mr. 
Gobel was 27, married and the father 
of three children; he is also survived 
by his wife and his mother. He was a 
law student at New York University, 
and a fine young man with a wide cir- 
cle of friends who mourn his passing. 


—— -fe——- 


JUNIOR MEAT MACHINE EXPERT. 


George K. Offenhauser, chip-off-the- 
old-block, has been promoted to the 
sales department of the Hottmann Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia manu- 
facturers of sausage and rendering ma- 
chinery. He spent his school and col- 
lege days in the shops and knows his 
stuff. George has frequently appeared 
in the “Topics of the Day” movies. He 
is the one breaking the tape ahead of 
the gasping gallopers, having been 
quite a lad in long-distance work. 
“Everybody likes George and we ex- 
pect great things of him,” says the 
straw boss. 


-— —Go—— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Dec. 6, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meat: Dec. 6. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 6,494 5,956 7,633 
Cows, carcasses. 730% 65514 1,277 
Bulls, carcasses 1538 167 283 
Veals, carcasses 7,862 7,403 10,159 
Lambs, carcasses 29,803 20,108 24,453 
Mutton, 
carcasses .... 3,091 2,473 4,304 
Beef cuts, lbs.. 204,629 257,318 186,682 
Pork, Ibs. .....2,275,384 1,976,887 2,916,105 
Local slaughters: 
SED? SSeduseus 9,605, 8,486 9,243 
ER: osenee <i 13,686 12,0738 11,186 
SES os sein id oa 57,969 44.587 64,711 
i ae 92,039 71,962 67,574 
—_@——- 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Dec. 6, 1930: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Dec. 6. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,327 1,595 2,242 
Cows, carcasses ...... 653 352 1,017 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 206 222 315 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,250 1,319 1,658 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 14,79 7.942 10,935 
Mutton. carcasses .... 1,514 1,030 1,847 
Pork, lbs. ............512,086 440,941 589,345 
Local slaughters: 
PEED An chp aww says 8406 1,734 1,261 1,694 
CN 26406904186 64-¢o00 2,145 1,647 1,974 
RS ers ce 17,194 15,200 21,341 
EER. ‘Givsis eae cutadus 8,921 6,222 5,404 
——_—-—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Dec. 6, 
1930, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Dec. 6. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,966 2.077 2.088 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,498 743 2,218 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 21 24 41 
Veals, carcasses ...... 784 830 1,286 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,532 13,748 13,602 
Mutton. carcasses .... 788 663 1,179 
We, Ws Gh e35 0 ics 00 483,652 496,006 587,354 
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Real Protection with 
Form-Fitting 
Paper Covers 


Here is the very latest development for the 
protection of meat after it leaves the cooler— 
Hanlon’s Form-Fitting Meat Covers (Patented). 


They completely cover the meat, protecting it 
from contamination and discoloration by contact 
with the air and its burden of dust, dirt, bacteria 
and insects. 


Made of heavy waxed crepe paper, they retain 
much of the refrigeration, even after hours of 
trucking, and for longer periods during car 
shipment. 

And Hanlon’s Form-Fitting Meat Covers are 
strong — stand lots of rough handling. Easily 
and quickly put on. Save labor. Write for full 
details, sample and prices. 


Made exclusively by 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, .=mmm 


420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Missouri 
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NEW YORK MARKET  RICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, good $10.00@11.00 
Cows, common and medium 4.00@ 5.50 
Bulls, cutter, medium 4.25@ 6.00 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice $ 8.254 


Lambs, medium 6.25@ 
Ewes, medium to choice 


$11.00@14.00 
7.50@11.00 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 lbs 
Pigs, 80 Ibs 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 


Choice, native light. . 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 

Native choice a, m@eoo lbs.. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 


. 2 
. 2 
. 3 
. i 
. 2 
. 3 
i 
. 2 
. 3 
. i 


8 lbs. avg 

; 6 Ibs. av 
Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


6 Ibs. avg @il 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Lambs, prime 
, & 


Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..19 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 40 
Pork tenderloins, — 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 bag avg.18 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs 26 

Picnic hams, Western, Ann 4 *OQ8 lbs. 
ye 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Rollettes, 8@10 ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
PERE MORE, MONT. cece cccescccccecce ce 
| mer a ee 


17%@18% 
@32 
@36 
@24 
@2 
Gis 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm'd 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 


Oxtails 
Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 12-14 14-18 g od 
Prime No. 1 veals... 1.80 1. 90 

Prime No. 2 veals...1: 1.60 1, 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 45 1 
Buttermilk No, 2.... 1Lé 
Branded Gruby 

Number 3 


2.75 


1.40 
80 


Creamery, extra (92 score) @36' My 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 

Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Extra dozen ... 
Extra, firsts, 
Firsts 

Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to lbs. to dozen, lb...23 @25 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, ib...20 
Western, 43 to lbs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 @18 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to foy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...23 @24 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...21 @22 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...20 @21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...19 @20 

Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Broilers, under 17 Ibs 28 @32 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 


Young toms 
Youn’ hens 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 4 2: 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ 21 @22 


———§e——— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
December 4, 1930: 

Nov, 28 29 
Chicago .3144 
mM, x. .34 


Dec. 1 2 3 
32 32% 33 33 
. . 35 3514 , 37% 
Boston . ak 34% 35 35% 36% 37 
Phila. ...35 36 36% «8 38% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
29 29% 31 314 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prey. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Dec. 4. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
Chicago. 25.344 18,913 27,832 2,943,597 3,067,618 
N. Y.... 48,955 42,083 36,728 3,408,142 3,429,020 
Boston.. 11,128 8,116 8,286 981,361 1,113,952 
Phila... 18,487 18, 426 13,662 1,033,948 1,091,414 


Total 98,914 ‘82, 2,538 86,508 8,367,048 8,702,004 
Cold storage movements (lbs.): 


On hand 
Dec. 5 


3144 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
19,174,7 7 39 
12,482,834 

7,164,490 
4.328.404 


In Out 
Dec. 4. Dec. 4. 

Chicago ... 29,620 378,607 20,224,966 

New York. 5,320 8,295,818 

Boston ... 4,92 5,940,584 

é 1,545,683 

36,007,051 


Total 43,150,467 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, 

ex vessel Atlantic and Oe corte $35. 00@35.50 
Ammonium sulphate, double gs. 

per 100 lb. f.a.s. 1.60 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish ee 3 dried, 11% ammonia, 10 

B. P f.o.b. fish factory....... 4.10 & 10c 
Fish guano, Sones, 18@14% onal 

nia, 10% B. P. 3.75 & 10c 
Fish scrap, voudelated: 6% * ammonia, 

A. f.o.b. fish factory... .3.50 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 
ae, ground, ae, 
. w bh vale 


Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone man, gape, 8 and 50 
» O 


per ton, c. 
Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% flat. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, a ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin eos, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 piece 
Flat shin wowed 
per 100 pieces 

Binck or striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 

“ae oe Lamy avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
Horns, go FO to grade 


avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 


g 90.00 
75.00@200.00 





Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FA] skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 





OMice: 407 E. 3lst St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 
————— 


_|Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 




















407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 118-0114 

———_—_—_————— 








Eee 
“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 

















S $88 88 


